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Happier Family Life 
For You—Now! 


Read All Of These Stimulating, 
Practical Family Pamphlets 


“Marriage and the Catholic Church” 


Bishop Noll presents the regulations regarding mixed marriages 
in a book suitable for individual or class instruction, and for study 
group purposes. Chapter VII gives the answers to the inquirer’s ob- 
jections, and for that chapter alone the book is worth your reading, 


“Christian Marriage” 


Father Schmiedeler, of the Catholic Conference on Family Life, 
presents this analysis of and commentary on the Marriage Encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI, who urged a correct knowledge of matrimony and a 
Catholic Action that will work towegrd true Christian marriage. 


“The Adolescent” 


You will find this a popular pamphlet dealing with the adoles- 
cent, his development and his major problems. It aims to cover in 
fairly detailed fashion the main characteristics and problems of the 
period. Highly recommended for study club discussion. 


“ABC Religion—Training the Child in the Home” 


The task of training the little child to love God and to practice 
virtue is one on which the Church depends upon the Catholic home 
and the Christian mother and father. Parents will find this booklet 
both practical and interesting for this purpose. 


“Home Economics” 


Homemaking is a profession which requires specialized training. 
The problem is complex and calls for a high degree of skill and of 
managerial ability. Therefore, this booklet on caring for the home 
and family will prove of great assistance in your success. 
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Walls Raised Between 
Parents And Children 


Right of parents, 
Chureh and State 


HE education of a child is a 

matter of supreme impor- 
tance to the individual, to the 
family, to the Church, and to the 
State. The individual and the 
three vitally interested units of 
society should not discharge 
their respective duties as ene- 
mies. Their obvious obligation 
is to cooperate in an unselfish 
and friendly way. There should 
be a cordial partnership between 
the family, the Chureh, and the 
State in educating the child. If 
there is not, the child shall be 


the victim of misunderstanding, 
antagonism, and enmity. There 
are dangerous trends of educa- 
tion in our country because do- 


mestic, civil, and religious so- 
cieties are not working harmon- 
iously. Irreparable harm can 
come to America if false prin- 
ciples of education prevail and 
if freedom of education be lost 
or impaired. 

There is not one definition of 
education; there are many defi- 
nitions. To define education we 
must first define human life. A 
true understanding of the life 
of the child—physically, intellec- 
tually, morally, and spiritually— 
enables one to give a true defi- 
nition of education. A false ap- 


* John T. McNicholas, O.P. 


praisal of human life and a fail- 
ure to consider man’s true na- 
ture, his immortal soul, his eter- 
nal destiny, his relation to God 
and to his fellow man, necessar- 
ily forces one to formulate an 
erroneous definition of educa- 
tion. 


Gop’s RIGHTS 


Man, made to the image and 
likeness of God, is destined to 
return to Him. The human soul 
comes immediately and directly 
from the creative hand of God. 
In the divine economy, soul and 
body are joined to be partners 
during the fleeting years of time 
and during the eternal ages of 
life hereafter. The whole child, 
therefore, body and soul, must 
be educated for time and eter- 
nity. All of the child’s faculties 
and capacities of soul and body 
—intellect, memory, will, imagi- 
nation, emotions, and senses— 
must be harmoniously trained 
and refined to fit into the pat- 
tern of time and eternity. Edu- 
cation of the child ceases to be 
education when it rifts soul from 
body, intellect from will; imagi- 
nation, emotions, and _ senses 
from the guidance of the intel- 
lect or from the discipline of the 
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will, time from eternity; creat- 
ure from Creator. 

The educable child belongs 
first and in the highest degree 
to its Divine Creator. The child 
has a native and imprescriptible 
right to the air it breathes, to 
food that nourishes it, to oppor- 
tunities to develop its mind and 
the powers of its soul, which per- 
fect it as a human being. The 
child, from the dawn of reason, 
has even a greater right to know 
something about its Divine Crea- 
tor. Neither parents, nor State, 
nor any power on earth can 
rightly shut out God from the 
life of the child. Every attempt 
to separate the child from God 
by any civil constitution or legis- 
lative enactment is an attack on 
the Divine Creator of the child; 
it is also an unjust penalty de- 
priving the child of its greatest 
opportunity in education. The 
degrading result of the separa- 
tion of God and the child is 
found in atheistic, totalitarian, 
and secularistic education. Our 
secularist educators are crusad- 
ers for the separation of the 
child from God. 


There must be no wall of sep- 
aration between Ged and the 


child. The secularistic educators 


who raise this wall are, in real- 
ity, Fascist educators who, per- 
haps without realizing it, are 
planning to give our country 
millions of uncontrolled juvenile 
criminals. Government monop- 
oly of education will,raise a wall 
of separation between God and 
the child which will give our 
country a majority of atheistic 
citizens. There are the terrible 
consequences of godless educa- 
tion, call it Fascist, or Nazi, or 
totalitarian. 
II 
PARENTS’ RIGHTS 

The child next belongs to its 
parents, who have been called 
into a partnership with God as 
its co-creators. The parents are 
the founders, undev God, of the 
divine institution of the family, 
which is the fundamental unit of 
society, having natural, pri- 
mary, fundamental, inalienable, 
and imprescriptible rights, 
which are antecedent and su- 
perior to all positive human 
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WALLS RAISED BETWEEN PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


tic authority and its constitu- 
tion conferred upon it by nature, 
must be accepted by all right- 
thinking persons.and. nations as 
the basic unit of society. 


The divine authority of the 
family, and consequently of the 
parents, in educating their chil- 
dren obliges father and mother, 
or those charged with parental 
responsibility, to accept the God- 
given constitution through 
which nature regulates family 
life No power on earth can 
lawfully separate parents from 
their child in the field of educa- 
tion, provided parents are com- 
plying with the divine constitu- 
tin controlling normal family 
life The right of parents to 
educate their children is as nat- 
wal, as inherent, as inalienable, 
and as imprescriptible as is their 
right, through marriage, to be- 
get children. Marriage, whether 
in a lifelong contract among 
non-Christians or in a sacramen- 
tal Christian contract, gives hus- 
band and wife two rights which 
cannot be separated in the court 
of God and of all right-thinking 
men, These two rights are: first, 
to become co-creators with God 
in bringing children into the 
world; and, secondly, to educate 
these children. Procreation and 
education of children are insep- 
arably bound together through 
marriage, It is a usurpation of 
divine authority conferred on a 
family, when any State arbi- 
trarily attempts to separate 
these two rights, arrogating to 
itself supremacy in the exercise 
of one of these rights—the edu- 
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cation of the child. There must 
be no wall of separation between 
qualified parents and their edu- 
cable children in preparing the 
latter for their life’s work. 


Those who are raising this 
wall of separation between par- 
ents and the child are Fascists 
in education. Our _ secularist 
educators, and those members 
of the school profession or ad- 
ministration who would take 
away the child from its parents, 
in reality are insisting on the 
false assumption that parents 
have only those rights in educa- 
tion which the State grants 
them; that parents have the 
right and duty to care for the 
bodies of their children but the 
State must have an absolute 
right to develop and form the 
minds of the children. Pope 
Benedict XV, speaking of par- 
ents to the Italian Catholic Wo- 
men’s Union, said: 


“They claim the right of lib- 
erty of education of their chil- 
dren because it would be bar- 
barous to pretend that while not 
excluded from the formation of 
the less noble part of their chil- 
dren, they would be shut out 
from the care and development 
of their more noble part.” 


There is a very un-American 
discrimination between parents. 
It is taken for granted that rich 
parents shall have full liberty to 
educate their children in any 
school of their choice, or in any 
way they wish; but there is a 
growing tendency which would 
deprive poor or religious parents 
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of freedom of education. Many 
superficial educators, who have 
never studied basic principles, 
assert that the children of the 
masses should all be pupils of 
one system in order to avoid di- 
visions among our adult citizens. 
The real prejudice seems to be 
against schools conducted under 
the auspices of religion. 

I venture to think that it is 
timely for this Boston Conven- 
tion of Catholic educators to 
urge a proclamation from every 
housetop in America, which will 
assert the divine rights of par- 
ents to educate their children ac- 
cording to their conscientious 
judgment. A serious and pro- 
found study ought to be inspired 
by this Convention, which will 
enable all fair-minded educators, 
whether of State or nation, to 
understand the fundamental 
rights of the family in educa- 
tion. The God-given rights of 
parents are either not under- 
stood or are ignored by our sec- 
ularist educators and by many 
school administrators who, in a 
delusion of sovereignty, act as 
though they, not the parents, 
have control of the educable 
child. Those who do not under- 
stand the basic principles of the 
whole social Christian order 
readily become Fascists or to- 
talitarians in education. 


I trust that this Convention 
may be able to induce all parents 
of America—whatever be their 
creed, the origin of their blood, 
or their color—to know and to 
exercise their God-given author- 
ity as fathers and mothers in the 


education of their children dy. 
ing their minor years. Parent 
should know the unchangeabk 
principles which authorize then 
to educate their children or t 
depute others to do so. Cannot 
all the parents of America wh 
worship an omnipotent God ani 
who accept an eternal destiny ¢ 
man, because of the divine dig. 
nity of every soul, unite to & 
fend parental rights in the ed. 
cation of children and to cow 
teract the erroneous propagand 
of our Fascist and secularist 
educators, who are in reality 
raising up a wall of separation 
between parents and children in 
the field of education? 

I hope this Convention can i» 
duce all thoughtful and informe 
men and women, all members of 
the legal profession, and all fair- 
minded persons of the teaching 
profession, to study seriously 
and profoundly the God-given 
rights of parents and of the 
family in the education of their 
children. Such a_ study wil 
make clear, (1) that the author 
ity of parents exterds to every 
hour spent by their children in 
school, and (2) that the teachers 
of the school, and the State it 
self, are but the deputies of the 
parents in the education of thet 
children. 

It 
RIcHts OF THE CHURCH 

The Catholic Church is vitally 
concerned about the education 
of children. She knows the 
place that God should have ™ 
the life of the child; she knows 
that the rejection of God ¢a! 
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make the child the most danger- 
ous adult citizen. The militant 
atheist, highly educated, can be 
the most dangerous citizen of 
any country. The Catholic 
Church is very anxious to coop- 
erate With parents and with the 
State in the education of the 
child. Coming out of the Cata- 
combs, the Church for sixteen 
hundred years has been the peer- 
less teacher, instructing parents 
about their native, fundamental, 
and impreseriptible rights and 
duties. She has been the oppo- 
nent of every form of govern- 
ment in the world that has en- 
croached on the authority of the 
family in the field of education. 
She has opposed, throughout the 
centuries, State idolatry, which 
puts Statism before God, before 
parents, and before the Church 
in developing the child intellect- 
ually and morally. 


In the years that led up to 
the second World War, the Cath- 
dlic Church condemned fearless- 
ly the false principles of Fas- 
tism, Nazism, Sovietism, and 
totalitarianism, wherever found 
in education. The Church, for 
centuries, through concordats, 
has dealt with education, often 
being obliged to make the best 
of a bad bargain. The Church 
has a divine mandate from the 
Lord Christ as a teacher: “Go 
into the whole world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature” 
(Mark 16:15). The Church, as a 
spiritual mother, is solicitous for 
all her educable children. The 
Church cannot abrogate God- 
given powers communicated to 
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parents, nor has she the slight- 
est wish to do so. The Church 
must defend the laws of God and 
of nature regarding the educa- 
tion of children. She must 
teach children from the very 
dawn of reason that they should 
move Godward; that they have 
an eternal destiny, an immortal 
soul; that God wishes all men 
to be saved; and that the Lord 
Christ, true God, has provided 
means for the salvation of all 
men. The Church must integrate 
this teaching with all subjects 
of human knowledge. In the do- 
main of spirituality and in the 
moral training of children the 
Church must be supreme. 
Before the second World War, 
totalitarian governments either 
suppressed schools conducted 
under the auspices of religion, 
or severely restricted them in 
their activities. In the democ- 
racies, private and church-con- 
trolled schools were permitted 
freedom of action, and have, in 
many of these countries, been 
supported by publie taxation. 
Today there is a_ titanic 
struggle throughout the nations 
between totalitarianism and 
freedom. The battleground is 
the school. On the side of totali- 
tarianism, no church or private 
schools are permitted. On the 
side of freedom, even where 
there is only fragmentary free- 
dom, there are varying degrees 
of liberty of action, all of which 
is largely centered about the 
school. Socialists and demo- 


crats are divided on the school 
question. State, neutral, secular- 
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ized schools are showing strong- 
er opposition to any educational 
system conducted under the aus- 
pices of religion. Atheists, ag- 
nostics, communists, certain 
fraternal organizations, indif- 
ferentists, and secularists are 
opposing freedom of education 
and consequently taking a 
stronger position against church 
schools. These several groups 
make the claim—clandestinely, 
semi-publicly, boldly—that the 
only American system of educa- 
tion is the tax-supported school. 
The strategy of these opponents 
would depreciate the value of 
schools conducted by religious 
bodies; would make it more dif- 
ficult for these schools to con- 
tinue to function. Many in the 
secular school profession would 
have the general public think 
that religious schools teach only 
religion, that they are foreign 
in character, and that they 
should be relegated to a second- 
class status and merely tolerated. 
This attack on freedom of edu- 
cation is only the initial move. 
The attack is really directed 
against the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

Some of have’ gone 
through APAism and Ku-Klux- 
ism. These crude organizations 
viciously attacked the Catholic 
Church. Today there is a more 
subtle and more dangerous 
movement. It is promoted by 
the atheists and by their front 
organizations, and by secularist 
educators who oppose religious 
schools and American freedom 
of education in order to strike 
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at the Catholic Church. No Ame 
rican, well informed in the his 
tory of education of his cow. 
try, is deceived by their strat. 
egy, or by their dangerous pro. 
paganda that only tax-supporte 
schools are American schools, 
The American system of educ:- 
tion embraces three classes of 
schools: first, those that ar 
tax-supported; second, thos 
conducted under the auspices of 
religion; and third, the private 
schools. 

Let it be said, with all pos- 
sible emphasis, that the Catho- 
lic Church is not opposed to tax- 
supported schools. On the con 
trary, she heartily endorses our 
compulsory system of education 
in America; she sincerely com- 
mends the traditional freedom 
of American education, and also 
the generous spirit of America 
to make adequate provision for 
education, which generosity will 
again be manifested to our 
teachers in the post-war crisis 
through which we are passing. 
At the same time, the Catholic 
Church, as the wisest and most 
patient mother, recognizes the 
fundamental injustice with 
which religious schools are 
treated. She also knows that her 
schools are rendering an unsul- 
passed public service. She knows 
that her school is a school, not 4 
church. The Catholic school i 
not failing to do anything that 
any properly standardized Ame- 
rican school should do. Catholi¢ 
schools will stand any test to 
which tax-supported schools wil 
submit. 
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The opponents of church 
schools in the teaching profes- 
sion, and, in school’ administra- 


tion, know the unsurpassed pub- 


lic service rendered to our coun- 
try by Catholic schools, yet they 
continue their unreasonable op- 
position; they discount the pub- 
lic service of our schools, either 
passing over it or even denying 
it. The Catholic Church is 
training her children to be law- 
abiding citizens; she is teaching 
them to love America and to 
serve it, even at the cost of life, 
in time of war; she is teaching 
her pupils to respect, love, and 
obey their parents, and also to 
respect and obey civil authority 
as having its source in God. It 
is hard to understand how even 
the prejudiced mind can deny 
the character of the notable pub- 
lic service of our schools. They 
render as much public service as 
any tax-supported school. There 
can be no reasonable contradic- 
tion of the fact that the Catholic 
primary and secondary schools 
of our country are turning out 
the best American citizens. I 
say this not in a boasting spirit, 
but for the sake of truth and 
justice, and, I hope, for the bene- 
fit of those who are opposed to, 
or who have lifelong prejudice 
against, our schools. I say it as 
a tribute to the 100,000 or more 
Sisters, Brothers, and Priests 
whose consecrated lives are dedi- 
cated to Christian education. I 
Say it because of my deep con- 
viction that only Christian edu- 
cation can save America from all 
the subversive teaching tolerat- 
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ed, permitted, or. even encour- 
aged in our country. 
IV 

THE RIGHTS OF THE STATE 

The State has very definite 
rights in education. The State 
arises from the very nature of 
organized society. Its origin, 
therefore, goes back to God, 
from whom its authority is de- 
rived. The State is supreme in 
its sphere. It governs the ma- 
terial order and the physical 
well-being of its citizens. It is 
the custodian of the common 
good, of an orderly society, af- 
fording due protection and se- 
curity. The State should be a 
help, not an impediment, to the 
moral well-being of its citizens. 
The State that undermines God 
and the moral order is destroy- 
ing the strongest supports of its 
own authority and is on the way 
to ruin. 

While the State has responsi- 
bility in education, it is not con- 
stituted by nature a teacher. Its 
duty is to encourage parents and 
to help them in the instruction 
and moral training of their chil- 
dren. Our country has wisely 
established no religon and has 
expressed no preference for any 
religion. The State should see 
that its minor children are duly 
informed about their patriotic 
duties, and that they be imbued 
with a true loyalty to our coun- 
try, which they must love as a 
parent. Patriotism is classified 
under the virtue of piety. Filial 
piety makes us respect and love 
our parents; patriotic piety 
makes us true, loyal citizens, lov- 
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ing our country as our parent. 
As the custodian of the common 
welfare, our country wisely in- 
sists on compulsory education, 
remaining in theory at least the 
protector of parents, and guar- 
anteeing to fathers and mothers 
freedom of education, setting 
standards of education and sup- 
porting in large measure the 
schools of our country. If the 
family or parents can not or will 
not discharge their duty in edu- 
cating children, then the State, 
as the custodian of the common 
welfare, must assume parental 
responsibilities, always having 
due regard for the faith of par- 
ents. When the State assumes 
parental obligations, when it es- 
tablishes State schools, it 
must do in a modern world in 
order to assure suitable educa- 
tion for a country blessed as 
ours is, it can not endow itself 
with arbitrary powers. If it does 
so, it becomes a Fascist State in 
education. Usurped totalitarian 
powers in education, if not 
checked by freedom of educa- 
tion, will inevitably lead to a 
Fascist State in all functions. 
A conference with representa- 
tives of parents, who know par- 
ental rights; and of religious, 
who know basic and unchange- 
able moral principles; and of 
educators, who know the field of 
education, could do immeasur- 
able good. This cooperation 
does not mean a union of 
Church and State, nor an inter- 
faith organization. No religious 
group in America is asking for 
the union of Church and State; 
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least of all are Catholics. There 
is a most unreasonable fear 
about the growing influence of 
the religious schools in America, 
Until recently there was little 
fear of what atheistic commun- 
ists would do in our country if 
they took over its government. 
But there was an incredible fear, 
with whispered forecasts, of 
what would happen if students 
of religious schools were in con- 
trol. It should be evident how 
fair and how truly American are 
the men and women who have 
come out of Christian schools. 


We should welcome also a con- 
ference of legal men, educators, 
and moral leaders, who know the 
province of the State in which 
it is supreme, and who also are 
thoroughly conversant with the 
limitations of the State in edu- 
cation and who understand the 
obligations of the State which 
arise from distributive justice. 

In general, we must be happy 
about the partnership of family, 
Church, and State in our coun- 
try, about the development of 
tax-supported schools, and about 
freedom of education in schools 
conducted under the auspices of 
religion. Our complaint is not 
against government, but against 
high-pressure groups of the 
school profession that attempt 
to foist on the American public 
the pseudo-religion of public 
education as if it were the only 
true American education. These 
same groups are becoming more 
insistent on the complete secu- 
larization of American educa- 
tion; they are presenting sep- 
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aration of Church and State in 
a wrong light; they are increas- 
ing the economic burdens of par- 
ents who wish their children 
trained in religious schools; 
they are striving, unwittingly 
perhaps, to make our govern- 
ment a dictator in education. 
They do not seem to realize what 
a perfecting power freedom of 
education is. Perhaps without 
grasping implications, they are 
promoting Fascism in education. 
They are promoting a false 
theory of democracy by con- 


demning the divisive influence of 
religious schools, and by mak- 
ing a false application of ma- 
jority rule. 

I would not be understood as 
condemning the whole school 
profession when I say that true 
Americans can not subscribe to 
the narrow, bigoted opinions of 
some educators; nor can they 
subscribe to the growing ten- 
dency which would directly or 
indirectly interfere with the 
rights of the family or of the 
Church in education. 


The Blushing Bride 


She does it in more senses than one these divorce-ridden 
days. Now it is no longer the trepidation of maidenly modesty 
alone that mantles her cheek; nor is it the seemingly endless 
stretch of the middle aisle which causes her palpitations—rather 
it is that at the end of the aisle there loom two sets of “par- 
ents” waiting to give her away—one set having already given 
her away morally some time previously. This observation, 
which—by mentioning the silly social complications divorce 
causes—ephasizes the moral chaos involved, was made by one 
who is an authority on etiquette for brides. Mrs. Marjorie 
Woods, wedding counselor for Bride’s Magazine, says that even 
people who are well bred “do the most atrocious things when 
inviting guests to weddings.” This is particularly true where “di- 
vided parents are using both their names on wedding invitations. 
Some invitations carry four sets of names on them.” This 
“causes embarrassment to the bride.” The correct thing is 
to have the bride sponsored by her own mother. If the bride’s 
father has remarried, he may sponsor his daughter, but when- 
ever the mother is living he should not bring the stepmother into 
the picture except on the reception card. A most touching 
thoughtfulness crops up in: “the second wife may be hostess at 
the reception, with the mother in the background to create 
a family feeling.” It’s all very well bred and civilized—only 
we wonder what are the feelings of the poor bridegroom about 
his chances of staying married when he is launched on the mari- 
tal sea in the very midst of wrecks that have not gone a yard 
from shore. But of course he, too, would be much too polite to 


voice such doubts then—he will work on them later.—America. 


HERE was a day—and it was 

not very far back—when 
Protestants regarded marriage 
with the same seriousness as 
Catholics are instructed to re- 
gard it; when the young couple 
expected to be married for life, 
and when they looked to Al- 
mighty God for their happiness; 
when children were not regarded 
as a burden, but as a blessing; 
when the instruction of children 
in the knowledge and love of God 
was regarded as the paramount 
duty of parents. 

Recently there was brought 
to our attention a prayer direct- 
ed to the Heavenly Father, writ- 
ten by a non-Catholic young lady, 
who was about to be married 
“for better, for worse, for rich- 
er, for poorer, until death do us 
part.” The prayer reads as fol- 
lows: 

“O Father, my heart is filled 
with a happiness so wonderful 
that I am almost afraid. This 
is my wedding day, and I pray 
that the beautiful joy of the 
morning. may never grow dim. 
Father, may its memories be- 
come more precious and tender 
with each passing anniversary. 


Worth Praying For 


Non-Catholic seeks 
“til death do us part’ 


Thou has sent me one who seems 
altogether worthy of my deepest 
regards. Grant unto me th 
power to keep him ever true and 
loving as now. May I provea 
true helpmate, a sweetheart, a 
friend, among all the temptation 
that beset the impulsive hearts 
of men. Grant me the skill to 
make the home the best loved 
place of all. Help me to make its 
lights shine farther than any 
glow that might dim its radi- 
ance. Let me, I pray thee, meet 
the little misunderstandings and 
cares of our new life bravely. Be 
with me as I start on my mission 
of womanhood, and stay Thou 
my path from failure. All the 
way, walk Thou with me, even 
unto the end of the journey. 0 
Father, bless our wedding day. 
Sanctify my motherhood, if Thou 
seest fit to grant me that priv- 
ilege. And when our youthful 
dreams are realized, let the 
ripening years hallow our com- 
panionship. And so, may we 
walk hand in hand down the 
highway of life, even to the ‘Sun- 
set and evening Star.’ And this 
I ask in the Name of Jesus, and 
for His sake. Amen.” 


You Can Now Telephone Saint Peter 


Just ask the operator for the Chaplain’s office, Buckley 
Field, Denver, Colorado. The soldier answering your call will 
say: “Chaplain’s office—Saint Peter speaking.” He is Private 
Saint L. Peter of Omak, Washington, assistant to the chaplain. 


Working For The Family 


An adventure in 
Catholic Action 


M* story is the story of an ad- 

venture in Catholic Action 
cell work among the married 
folk of the archdiocese of Chi- 
cago. 

We have two federations—one 
for the married men’s cells, the 
other for married women. So 
much work has been a shared 
effort, I am taking the liberty 
of speaking of it as one. 

What is a Catholic Action cell? 
It is a group of lay Catholics 
seeking to aid the hierarchy in 
the restoration of all things in 
Christ. 

Each cell has a lay leader, 
each cell has a priest-chaplain. 

The lay apostolate is first of 
alla being. It is axiomatic that 
aman can not give what he does 
not have—that he can give only 
out of the measure of his pos- 
session. 

So in the cell members there 
must be first enkindled a deep 
and abiding love of God. There 
is a hymn in the breviary that 
phrases the purpose beautifully 
—a hymn in which the petitioner 
prays God to 

“Inflame with perfect love 

each sense 

That other souls may kindly 

thence.” 

The cell members read, dis- 
cuss, study the New Testament 
that we may come to know 
Christ, to make His words ours 
a8 a stimulus to action. 


Clem Lane ' 


The cell members study and 
discuss Liturgy and Doctrine. 


Let me cite an example of the 
object here: The Mass becomes 
richer, more fruitful, more pur- 
poseful in the light of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. 
There is a growing sense of the 
Church universal, there is a 
breaking down of parochial 
limits, national barriers. No 
longer is our neighbor limited 
to the man next door. 

It is not the plan in Catholic 
Action for us to wait for our 
members to become theologians 
and saints before we set about 
the apostolate. 

Simultaneously with the spir- 
itual and intellectual formation, 
there comes action. 

Observe, Judge, Act—that is 
the inquiry method of the Cath- 
olic Action cell. 

The cell member looks about 
him. He studies carefully what 
goes on in his particular en- 
vironment. 

That training in looking about 
is an important factor in the 


_ making of an apostle. He begins 


to see not only where proper 
action is needed on the part of 
the cell, but the opportunities 
that lie at hand for him. 

After the facts have been 
marshalled, the cell finds, only 
too often, that the way of things 
is a far cry from the Christian 
norm. So the cell judges, using 
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Christ and the Christlike, as the 
yardstick; judges things as they 
are, things as they might well 
be, given a proper remedy. 


Then comes the action—the 
seeking to bring a situation, an 
environment nearer to the Cath- 
olic ideal. 

Because the common denom- 
inator for an environment was 
our Catholic married state—our 
inquiries were directed at what 
goes on in the family. 

Not so simple when one con- 
siders its component parts—in- 
cluding in-laws—and the inter- 
play of the close relationships. 
There’s the family at work, at 
worship, at school and at play. 

We have to know a great deal 
about families, particularly our 
own. Some of that knowledge 
made better husbands, better 
parents, better Catholics of the 
inquirers. Some of that knowl- 
edge went into the subject ma- 
terial of the Cana Conference. 

The Cana Conference and the 
pre-Cana Conferences were orig- 
inally projects of our federa- 
tions. They now have an auton- 
omous organization much bigger 
than the parent Catholic Action. 

They illustrate one phase of 
Catholic Action. Another—one 
of many—was our realization 
that the fine old Catholic cus- 
tom of family prayers is a nos- 
talgic memory in many homes. 

Father Peyton, that inspired 
crusader for the Family Rosary, 
is tackling the problem on a 
huge scale. One of our cell 
members suggested that maybe 
if we could get a few of our 


friends to add a Hail Mary or 
two when grace is said, it might 
not be too difficult to increase 
that Hail Mary to one or five 
decades of the Rosary come Lent, 
May or October. 


Big things, small things. They 
all have their place in Catholic 
Action. 


Another realization of ours is 
that parents are hungry—and I 
use the word advisedly—that 
parents are hungry for knowl 
edge that will guide them in 
rearing their children properly 
in this modern world. 


They are a little bewildered by 
the impact of the movies, the 
radio, the newspaper, the comic 
book—yes, and the neighbors— 
on their children. 


A good share of our world be- 
lieves that “Science” has ex- 
plained away God, that psychia- 
try has explained away sin. And 
this is a world we Catholics have 
to live in. 


So we have been setting up 
small lecture-discussion groups 
under the leadership of psychol- 
ogists trained by Father Phoe- 
nix, the Vicentian, and Father 
Doyle, the Jesuit. 

The first step is to have a 
series of meetings, in the course 
of which the psychologist may 
select one or several leaders un- 
der whom the group may con- 
tinue discussions, 

By multiplying these groups, 
we do two things—we enlighten 
parents and we increase the 
knowledge and experience of 
these Catholic psychologists. 
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The plan in Chicago—subject 
to the wishes of His Eminence 
Cardinal Stritch—is to develop 
a movement and a staff for a 
Catholic counterpart of the As- 
sociation for Family Living, 

This is an organization to 
which people can go for advice 
on the husband-wife relation- 
ship, the parent-child relation- 
ship, any of the family problems. 
It is staffed to send out lecturers 
on these and similar subjects to 
various groups—women’s clubs, 
church societies, other gather- 
ings. 

It does a good job within sec- 
ular limits. But secular limits 
are often out of bounds for us 
Catholics. A Catholic counter- 
part of this organization could 
do a much needed task. 

Ultimately—subject again to 
the wishes of our Cardinal—we 
hope there will be reared in the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, directly 
under the supervision of the Car- 
dinal and his chancery, a Cath- 
olic Family Life Bureau. 


WORKING FOR THE FAMILY 


Morganthau Sr,, at 90 


This bureau would direct and 
stimulate and expand the work 
of the Cana Conference, the pre- 
Cana Conference, the Nazareth 
Conference and all the other 
movements that build and foster 
the Catholic family. 


Twice I have used the phrase 
—subject to the wishes of His 
Eminence. 


In every one of our major ef- 
forts we have gone to Msgr. Ed- 
ward Burke, the chancellor, and 
where he deemed it proper, to 
the Cardinal himself. 


Always we have been given 
sound advice, guidance, encour- 
agement. 

Always we have come away 
our hearts warm with the knowl- 
edge that here is leadership— 
positive, inspiring leadership. 
Leadership which maps not a 
holding campaign, a delaying 
campaign, a defensive campaign 
—no, it’s a leadership that has 
for its apostolic motto— 

“Go forth, advance with vic- 
tory, and reign.” 


As Mr. Morgenthau, Sr., looks back on his life, he says: 

“To have lived is a great experience and to have left some 
little mark in the world is a source of great satisfaction. 

“Yet I confess I feel somewhat like Cardinal Wolsey when 
he said, ‘Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served 


my king.’” 


When asked to what he referred when he said “king,” 


he replied: “Material things. 


Although a certain amount of 


physical comfort is necessary, material things in themselves 
are not enough to make one happy. It is the spiritual side of 


life that is satisfying. But it took me a good many years to 
find this out.”—The New York Times . 
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Charles J. Sullivan 


i “THERE was health in the air 
that morning as I walked 
down the sunny tree-lined street 
on my way to the bus stop. It 
was good to be alive. As I step- 
ped along, I went over in my 
mind the work I had planned for 
the day. There would be the 
classes to be taught, the home- 
work to be checked. After that I 
would have some time for rou- 
tine office work, a light lunch, 
and I would be ready for the 
business of counseling in the 
Guidance Office for the rest of 
the afternoon. I remembered 
that I had three interviews with 
parents scheduled for that time. 
Somewhere I would fit in the 
usual number of pupil inter- 
views. Yes! It was a beautiful 
morning and promised to be a 
fine day, both out-of-doors and 
for myself. This day, smiled 
upon by nature, and so carefully 
planned, should prove fruitful 
and soul-satisfying. That’s the 
way I felt on my way to school. 
Everything went very nicely 
all morning. I had a good lunch 
and returned to my office just as 
the first parent arrived for her 
interview. It was Frank’s moth- 
er. I had been seeing Frank on 
the average of once a week for 
the past two months. Discipline, 
scholarship, and attendance were 
just words, no more, to Frank. 
Consciously or not, the boy had 


Give Your Youngsters A Break 


Some tips on 
their vocations 


succeeded in breaking most of 
the school rules. His work was 
marked “failing” in all his ma- 
jors. His records showed him 
to be what I shall charitably 
call “slow.” My talks with him 
had convinced me that he had 
no interest in the subjects forced 
upon him by our school and [ 
honestly felt that he would be 
happier and that he would profit 
more from the course offered in 
some other school. 

Frank’s mother sat alongside 
my desk and, after we had ex- 
changed pleasantries, she asked, 
“Just why do you want to see 
me? If it is about his absence, 
he was sick. If it’s about his 
discipline, I have already talked 
to him and he has promised to 
behave. If it’s about his studies, 
I have told him he’s going to 
graduate and then I’m going to 
send him to college. His father 
and I never had the chance at an 
education. Frank’s going to 
have that chance and he’s going 
to take that chance to make 
something of himself.” 

Her mouth snapped shut, on 
the last word, like a steel trap. 
I explained Frank’s difficulty to 
her, his lack of interest, that 
things came hard to him, that he 
would be happier in another 
school studying different sub- 
jects. She listened politely but 


I began to feel that I was talking 


From St. Anthony’s Messenger, April, 1947, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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to a statue. When I had had my 
“say,” Frank’s mother finished 
the interview, “Frank is lazy. 
He could do the work if he want- 


ed to do the work, and one of ° 


these days he will want to do the 
work. Until that time I’m going 
to keep him here in school. I’ll 
keep him here until he gradu- 
ates, no matter how long it 
takes.” 


It had been such a beautiful 
morning. Frank’s mother and 
father are the persons legally 
responsible for the boy. What 
they say goes! All my talks with 
Frank, all the reports I have 
had on him, the tests that have 
been given him, his scholastic 
record, the promptings of my 
years of experience with young- 
sters, all these are of no power 
when compared to the expressed 
decision of the parent, even 
when, as in this case, that de- 
cision is not in the best interests 
of the child. When the woman 
left, I felt like closing up shop. 
What is the use of setting up the 
machinery to help parents and 
youngsters when people permit 
themselves to be blinded to the 
true facts? 

When one has been a counselor 
for years, he acquires a slight 
hardness to what had just hap- 
pened to me. Oh, it always hurts 
to have your advice spurned. It 
cuts even deeper when you know 
you will have to see the Franks 
of the school many times in the 
future and eventually see them 
leave school, unprepared for life, 
but leaving in order to escape 
an intolerable situation. 
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In the past years I have found 
some small comfort in the realiz- 
ation of the fact that these par- 
ents are trying to “do right” 
by the youngster. Where does 
the parent make the mistake 
that leads to the ultimate ruin 
of the child? There are sev- 
eral places where the father and 
mother are often misled. 


Mary was a bright child. She 
graduated at the top of her high 
school class. Her parents sent 
her to college and told her to 
prepare for teaching. “It’s a 
nice ladylike position. You can 
teach a few years and then if 
there ever comes a time in later 
life when you are forced to go 
to work you can always go back 
to teaching.” Mary was a very 
obedient girl. She was able to 
pass the necessary examinations 
without any difficulty. In due 
time, she received an appoint- 
ment. Then the trouble began. 
Mary didn’t like to teach. She 
didn’t like the school to which 
she was assigned. She was at 
first unhappy. Teaching is not 
easy and it is difficult for those 
who are in the profession 
through a mischance. A year in 
the classroom gave poor Mary 
a nervous breakdown. You see, 
no one ever asked Mary what 
she wanted to be. Obedient lit- 
tle girls like Mary are never 
asked by domineering parents 
like hers. Mary got well again. 
She married. It’s different teach- 
ing your own! 

Fred was slated to be a doc- 
tor. He was the first son, and 


it was pre-ordained that the first 
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son of Fred’s family should go 
to medical school. It was a 
family tradition. Fred was of 
average intelligence and he went 
along with the idea until one 
day in the Biology class a de- 
monstration dissection of a frog 
was performed. Fred fainted 
dead away. Why? Who knows? 
It was no freak accident. I 
know, he fainted a second time 
when he was confronted by a 
similar experiment in the priv- 
acy of the preparation labora- 
tory. Fred was a fine boy but 
he just couldn’t stand seeing 
things cut open. When his fath- 
er was appraised of this, which 
was done in view of the fact 
that the schoo] knew the boy was 
planning for a medical career, 
he forgot his doctor’s learnings 
in his emotional upset over his 
‘son. Fred was dragged to the 
visitors’ gallery of the operat- 
ing room at the hospital. There 
he was to watch a real operation, 
not any “messy classroom de- 
monstration.” This would be 
done by experts. Fred “passed 
out” with the first scarlet swab 
that came into view. The boy 
was lucky to have been freed 
from the family ambition so ear- 
ly in his school career. What a 
tragedy it would have been to 
have the boy show the same 
reaction in his first year medical 
school! What happened to Fred? 
He became what he wanted to 
be, a corporation lawyer. 
Marjorie’s mother kept a close 
watch over her daughter from 
the time she was three. Some- 
where she had read that the 
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interests expressed or implied 
from the child’s play would give 
a clue to what the child should 
be. When Marjorie put her doll 
to bed and fussed with the cov- 
ers, she was going to be a true 
mother. One day a friend gave 
the child a nuyse’s costume. 
Marjorie lived in that white 
apron and the cap with the lit- 
tle red cross. She pestered her 
mother for a nurse’s set she saw 
in the toy store. Mother was 
convinced. Marjorie would be 
a nurse. One day Dad brought 
home a doctor’s play set. Mar- 
jorie became a woman doctor, 
Mother was a little flustered 
when Marjorie stopped the seri- 
ous play for the glamour of the 
pirate costume that had become 
too small for her cousin Ethel. 
But the good woman struggled 
through her doubts and emerged 
triumphant. It was there all the 
time, as plain as day, Marjorie 
would be an actress. Just what 
Marjorie will be I have no way 
of knowing. Things still to de- 
velop, her height, stature, fea- 
tures, voice, freedom from phy- 
sical defects and scars, will play 
no small part in opening or shut- 
ting the gates of the fourth 
~estate to her, 

While I do not know what 
Marjorie will be, I most certain- 
ly do know that children’s in- 
terests are what they appear, 
childhood interests, and they do 
not have any hidden meaning 
awaiting interpretation by the 
watchful parent. 

Some parents seek to force the 
children into the professions or 
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into a “white collar” job be- 
cause the background of the par- 
ents has convinced them that it 
is in such positions alone that 
men and women attain the so- 
cial prestige and moretsry re- 
muneration so eagerly sought. 
These people just don’t know 
how many plumbers can enjoy 
the operas. They don’t know 
how many doctors in the big 
cities have to give up for want 
of patients. They don’t know 
how many lawyers die of starv- 
ation. Many carpenters make 
more money than some college 
professors. Given the necessary 
intelligence and plenty of am- 
bition, a youngster can go as 
far in the trades as he can in 
the professions. The whole con- 
cept of “white collar” against 
“manual labor” is a carryover 
from the feudal days and is just 
as out of place in this genera- 
tion as a bow and arrow would 
be in a mechanized army. 


It is the child’s life we are 
planning. This is not a re- 
planning of the parent’s life. It 
is a known fact that what we 
like to do, we do well. The man 
who likes his job will do a bet- 
ter job. The boy or girl seek- 
ing a vocation should be inter- 
ested in the work and happy 
doing the work. It is a foregone 
conclusion that parents want 
their children to be happy nor- 
mal people, though I must say 
some parents seem to have pecu- 
liar ways of arriving at that 
aim. 

If we assume that the child 
is normally bright, a fair stu- 
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dent, physically sound, then the 
sky is the limit. The parent, 
as the counselor appointed by 
God, is responsible for guiding 
that child to the choice of the 
proper vocation. The: parent 
knows the child. The parent 
hears the child’s hopes and aspir- 
ations. The child should be 
guided by the parent and the 
school counselor will provide 
material for the parent. 


Let us take one or two cases 
to illustrate the point. Patricia 
is a quiet saintly child. She 
takes a deep interest in her re- 
ligious duties. She attends a 
parochial school and is much in- 
terested in the life and vocation 
of the Nuns. “Should Patricia 
prepare for a religious vocation? 
Her high school counselor will 
never know her well enough to 
answer the question. Her par- 
ents will be far better judges of 
her chances of happiness in that 
life. However, when they con- 
sult the counselor, he will be 
able to tell them where they may 
procure important information 
as to requirements, mental and 
physical, of the various orders. 


Virginia wanted to be a nurse. 
At my desk she learns what 
courses she must take to qualify 
for Nurses’ Training School. A 
talk with Virginia’s parents con- 
vinces them that Virginia must 
be made to see nursing as it 
really is, and not as the movies 
picture it. Mother and Dad must 
must use the opportunities of 
the moment to strip nursing of 
its glamour while they reveal 
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its true worth and beauty in 
the self-less service of the corps. 


The sooner a youngster can 
pick a- field of endeavor just so 
quickly can the desired course 
of study by crystallized. In this 
day and age specialization has 
become a fad. The quicker the 
boy or girl pick the aim of their 
studies, the sooner and quick- 
er they will get there. If they 
are side-tracked for a year or 
two by well-meaning but con- 
fused parents who insist upon 
substituting misdirections for 
true guidance, those youngsters 
will be in grave danger of be- 
coming life’s failures before 
they have ever had a chance to 
start. 


Furthermore the children of 
today do not have the opportun- 
ity to try out various kinds of 
occupation. Years ago when it 
was quite common to go out and 
look for a job after they had 
finished the eighth grade, they 
had much more opportunity for 
“try-outs.” If the child did not 
like the first job he accepted, he 
could always change to other 
occupations until he found the 
one he liked. Since he was mak- 


ing these job explorations dur- 
ing the “teen age,” he usually 
was fairly well established in 
the occupation which suited him 
by the time he was twenty. To- 
day this is no longer possible. 
Children are remaining in school 
until they have finished high 
school or even college. This 
means that they are from 18 to 
24 years of age before they be- 
gin to look for steady employ- 
ment. Consequently they should 
know exactly what they want 
before they leave school. 

Parents, it is up to you. Mo- 
tivated by pride, greed, stupid- 
ity, or confusion, you can stub- 
bornly insist upon your own set 
opinion about your child’s voca- 
tion and thereby misdirect him 
to become one of life’s failures. 
On the other hand, by listening 
to the child, cooperating with 
him, and making use of the ad- 
vice available to you, you can 
help guide your youngster into 
a well-balanced and vocationally- 
satisfied adult who will be a 
credit to his country and pleas- 
ing to God. The choice is yours, 
but for your own sake we ask 
you to give the youngster a 
break. 


God And Mammon 


Never before has the U. S. put so much in the plate. The 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. added up religious 
bequests and contributions during 1945, announced that they 
topped a billion dollars (sum total: $1,035,000,000). 

Mammon was still several laps ahead; during 1945 the 
U.S. spent $7,800,000,000 for alcoholic drinks, $3,000,000,000 for 


tobacco.—Time. 
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Stranger From Bay Street 


A short story 


POETS and artists go into a 

panic over something like a 
sunset, which is okey, I guess, 
but like a lot of pretty things a 
setting sun can make a fellow 
kind of sad. Like this here Sun- 
day afternoon when I had the 
willies.s I read the funnies 
twenty-six times. There just 
wasn’t anything else to do. My 
brother Phil says that a kid in 
the sixth grade should be read- 
ing something more educational 
than the funnies, but we won’t 
go into that. 

I tried to get something on 
the radio but the thing was full 
of creepy music, and with the 
sun sinking low and sending 
those gloomy shadows across the 
living room rug—well I wasn’t 
the happiest guy in the world. 

I would have given a million 
dollars if Mickey or Flapsie— 
we call him Flapsie because he 
can wiggle his ears so good— 
I’d have given a million if one 
of those fellows would have pop- 
ped inside the yard right then 
hollering “A-a-a-w Joe!” like 
they used to back in the old 
neighborhood. Boy, that’s a good 
sound when they call your name 
slow and lazy like that. I never 
thought much about it before but 
now I do. I think of a lot of 
things. And sometimes I get 
awful homesick for the old 
house on Bay Street. 

We used to live in a couple 
of rooms, my brother Phil and 
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I, on the third floor of the big 
red brick across from the tobac- 
co warehouse. That was before 
Phil was married; before he met 
Margie. He was always talk- 
ing about getting a little place 
out in the suburbs; he said it 
wasn’t right for a kid to see 
bricks and concrete whenever he 
looked out the window. It didn’t 
bother me but I guess Phil was 
right. When he was in the 
sixth grade he was reading 
something deeper than the fun- 
nies. I mean that’s the hint he 
tosses my way once in a while. 


Gee, we used to have some 
good times, Taking hikes on 
Sunday or playing ball or swim- 
ming. Phil wasn’t ashamed like 
some big brothers to take me 
along with his crowd once in a 
while—all big guys, too, under- 
stand. 

At night after the dishes were 
washed he’d play the ukelele and 
we'd sing and cut up and have 
more fun right there at home 
than most folks at a fancy party. 
Phil could brighten a place up 
all right. He’s got a good voice. 
Whenever he played a sob song 
he always followed up with 
something light and peppy. May- 
be he didn’t think I noticed this 
but I did. When I hear some of 
those songs on the radio now, 
I remember the times Phil used 
to sing them, and certain songs 
bring back memories of a lot of 
things that I thought I had for- 
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gotten. Before I know it I’m 
thinking too much and—well I 
don’t feel so good. 

Phil got his dream all right. 
We live in a house outside the 
city, one like he always talked 
about. I’m glad he is happy. 
Margie calls it modern, and it 
is very nice and so is Margie, 
but I don’t feel right. I mean 
sometimes I feel like a stranger. 

Margie is always pushing the 
vacuum cleaner around or worry- 
ing about dirt being tracked in, 
or else she and Phil are talking 
about furnishings for the house. 
Even now, they’re in the kitchen 
talking and Margie is worrying 
about what kind of curtains to 
buy. 

I got my baseball and glove 


and stood there in the dining . 


room plunking the ball into the 
pocket just loud enough so Phil 
could hear it. I was beginning 
to thin! it wasn’t going to work 
when he came out of the kitchen. 

“I thougnt maybe we could 
toss a few in the back yard,” 
I said. 

Just then Margie called out 
from the kitchen. “Will you put 
up some shelves for me, Phil?” 

“No sooner said than done,” 
said Phil, rolling up his sleeves. 
“Watch the man of the house go 
into action.” 

I went out into the yard and 
threw the ball up in the air, 
pretending that I was a big lea- 
guer making sensational catches, 
But I didn’t get much fun out 
of it. 

Back in my room I took the 


| photograph album out of the 


bureau drawer. The pack of 
newspaper pictures was still tied 
together and between the pages 
of the album where I had put 
them when we moved were pic- 
tures of baseball and football 
stars. I used to have them tack- 
ed in a corner of my room. 


I got some tacks and a ham- 
mer and was ready to tack up 
the first one when I stopped. I 
don’t know what stopped me. 
Maybe the clean blue wall paper 
or the fancy framed landscape 
that Margie had hung on the 
wall. The newspaper pictures— 
they were kind of yellow and 
torn around the edges. They 
used to look good on the wall 
but I could see that something 
was wrong now. 


Maybe I read the funnies too 
much but I’m not that dumb. 
I mean I can tell when things 
don’t belong. I sat on the bed 
and wondered what to do with 
those pictures. Finally, I threw 
them into the waste paper: bas- 
ket. After a while I began to 
feel like I was one of the faded 
newspaper pictures. Like I 
didn’t belong either. 

I started looking through the 
photograph album. A bunch of 
us skinny kids on the bank of 
the swimming hole—Phil and I 
on the steps of the house on 
Bay Street! Mom and Pop on 
their wedding day—it was al- 
most like having them with me. 

I closed the album. I didn’t 
want to see any more pictures. 
All of a sudden I wanted to walk 
past the swimming hole, the 
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STRANGER FROM BAY STREET 


house on Bay Street, the tobacco 
warehouse, 


I don’t know what I expected 
to find; it was just like I had 
left something back there that 
I wanted and needed. That’s 
what photographs will do for 
you. There was a cold lonesome 
feeling all over me like I was 
lost a million miles from home. 


I thought of going out to the 
kitchen and telling Phil and 
Margie about it. But how could 
I tell them? What would I say to 
make them understand when I 
didn’t understand it myself? 


I went outside and sat on the 
porch steps. It was dark now 
and there was a cool breeze and 
the sky was full of stars. They 
were the same stars I used to 
watch from my window in the 
house on Bay Street after I 
went to bed at night. They 
hadn’t changed. 


It made me feel better just to 
look at them and to smell the 
honeysuckle vine by the porch 
and to listen to the funny 
sounds of the insects.. But even 


as I sat there enjoying this mo- 
ment something seemed to be 
reminding me that time would 
pass, and in a year, maybe even 
less, I wouldn’t even remember 
this night. It was almost like 
the stars had told me. It was 
like a dream. 


Somehow, I wasn’t such a 
dumb kid any more. Now I 
could understand how Phil had 
forgotten the things that I re- 
membered. Things like playing 
under a street light on a sum- 
mer night, a marble game on a 
narrow strip of ground between 
two houses, a ukelele and a song. 

I saw what it is to grow old- 
er. Life moves and you move 
with it, and along the way you 
lose some things. I was wrong 
to think I could change it. 

Some day I’ll be grown up like 
Phil. I wondered why I hadn’t 
seen it that way before. It’s 
really simple, even for a kid 
who reads the funnies too much. 

Life will move along for me, 
too, and some day I’ll forget. It 
happens to everybody. Along 
the way you lose a lot of things. 


Then As Now 


“The general is sorry to be informed that the foolish and 
wicked practice of profane cursing and swearing, a vice hereto- 
fore little known in an American army, is growing into fashion. 
He hopes the officers will, by example as well as by influence, 
endeavor to check it, and that both they and the men will re- 
flect, that we have little hope of the blessing of Heaven on our 
arms, if we insult it by our imietp and folly. Added to this, 
it is a vice so mean and low, without any temptation, that every 
man of sense and character detests and despises it.”—George 


Washington. 
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Go In Cold 


M. G. Pattington 


WHEN you entered high school 

you had eight grades of 
work or its equivalent back of 
you. When you entered college 
you had a high school diploma 
or its equal in the form of a 
college entrance examination 
mark to prove your right to at- 
tend. If you go to the theater 
you present your ticket. If you 
ride on a bus you pay your fare. 
And yet thousands of persons 
hearing there is a position in 
a special line of work will rush 
to the place and present them- 
selves for the job, unable to un- 
derstand later on why they were 
not hired. You carried your di- 
plomas with you from one 
school level to the next and you 
paid your fare and presented 
your credentials. Do the same 
when you apply for that new 
position. 

Never walk in on an applica- 
tion or interview cold. Find out 
first what your duties will be on 
the job and then ask yourself if 
your qualifications fit. If they 
don’t, look for something else or 
if time is not pressing take a 
few lessons in the type of work 
you will have to do. If you were 
preparing for a State or Fed- 
eral Civil Service position, the 
first thing would be to write in 
and find out the requirements for 
the appointment, considering of 
course that you were interested 
in the job. The next thing would 


On looking for 
your first job 


be to write out your qualifica 
tions as clearly and concisely as 
possible on the required blanks 
and in so doing apply for the 
right to take the coming exam- 
ination, either written or oral, 
You would find that if you lacked 
one of the important require. 
ments, and were unable to sub- 
stitute a satisfactory equivalent 
according to the terms of the 
specifications that you would not 
be allowed to take part in the 
examination. On the other hand, 
if you had in mind that you 
wished to qualify at some future 
time for a certain position you 
would be very apt to study up 
and prepare yourself for it, 
just as after your application 
for a State or Federal] job you 
would get some books and dig 
into the type of thing the ex 
amination might cover. 


Yet so many persons apply- 
ing for a position in private in- 
dustry simply walk into the em- 
ployment office and expect to get 
almost any job that may be 
available. A little preparation 
may make all the difference in 
the world for sometimes that 
first impression, even in the 
larger units, is the all important 
one and a poor “first”? may take 
months or years to overcome. In 
fact one old timer at the busi 
ness of getting jobs—he never 
held one because he liked 4 
change of scenery at least once 
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a year—would invariably walk 
out if he felt that the interview 
was an unsatisfactory one and 
that he wasn’t clicking with the 
interviewer. “I knew I’d be 
starting with two strikes on me,” 
he gave as an explanation, and 
his psychology was sound. 
Preparation for an interview 
can take several forms. If the 
position is one for which you 
are fully prepared, future study 
of course will probably be inci- 
dental, and yet even here it is 
wise to find out, there are 


sources through which you can, 
exactly what is expected of you. 
One weak point in the interview 
and you may find yourself still 
unhired or perhaps relegated to 
alower position than the one you 
expected and knew you could 


handle. Where such a point is 
found before the _ interview, 
brush up on the weak spot. How? 
Well, there are library books on 
almost every conceivable sub- 
ject, obtainable for the asking 
from your city, county, village, 
or by mail from your State, 
Libraries. Book stores sell var- 
ious technical books and there 
are places where second hand 
correspondence courses can be 
bought for as low as ten cents 
on the dollar. Night school, col- 
lege extension courses, business 
schools, all have programs that 
cover any detail of a planned jop 
entry. 

A young woman who qualified 
for a civil service position at 
once wrote to her State Library 
and secured books on the sub- 
Jects of the examination. While 


studying nights on these books, 
following the particular subjects 
on the examination notices, a 
chance came up to attend night 
school and take a course in com- 
mercial law, of particular help 
for the coming examination. She 
passed the examination and was 
notified to appear on the job the 
first of the following month. 
This gave her three and a half 
weeks. Finding out that the 
particular office she would be in 
used four makes and types of 
business calculating machines, 
this young woman took a stream- 
lined course in a local business 
school on each of the machines in 
question. She also dropped into, 
strictly as a visitor, her new 
quarters to be, observing some of 
the routine and talking with 
some of the other workers. From 
them she obtained other infor- 
mation and found out a couple 
of very important things that 
she knew little about. More 
things to study, but at least she 
could do that studying and be 
reasonably sure that such study 
would be over with before she 
started the new work. Needless 
to say when the young woman . 
began her work her new employ- 
er was agreeably surprised to 
find that his latest clerk was fa- 
miliar with all the machines they 
used, particularly one new one 
that even the old timers in the 
office steered clear of, and a 
favorable impression was creat- 
ed the first week. This girl also 
in her personal interview, fol- 
lowing some studying she had 
done, made a very fine impres- 
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sion by showing a familiarity 
with the building, the work and 
the equipment. 


A successful school superin- 
tendent, I once knew, always 
prepared a booklet giving com- 
plete information about his 
school, the surrounding territory 
and the first week’s program, as 
well as the year ahead long- 
term-plan. The booklet was sent 
to all teachers, particularly 
those new ones entering the sys- 
tem, at least two weeks before 
school started. The result was 
fewer questions, happier and less 
nervous teachers, and a more 
quickly smooth running organ- 
ization when things really did 
begin to take-off. The same 
thing could and is being applied 
to business but many of the pre- 
pared instruction books for new 
employees are capable of being 
improved. Be sure to find out if 
there is or has been an informa- 
tion booklet for your new job, 


even if it is no more than a 
manual on uniform business let- 
ter writing and filing. They all 
help. 

Know what the new job calls 
for, have your references and 
study and preparation done and 
go after it. Some business firms 
today give physical examinations 
and psychological tests. Make 
sure you are in proper bodily 
shape and mental poise to take 
both of them. To enter the first 
with a hard cold and the second 
one after a late date or a return 
from a vacation the night he 
fore, will give you those two 
strikes about the quickest you 
ever saw it happen on a regular 
ball diamond. Worry kills more 
people than hard work because 
more people worry. Pick your 
job, give it a pre-heat treatment 
before you apply and then hit 
the ball. A home run cancels 
any strikes you might possibly 
have had when you started. 


Family Income 


If the American economic system reflected the principle 
that the family is the primary and basic unit of society, 
there would now be better and more equitable distribution of 
income in the United States. While Christians are willing to 
admit that the individual does not exist for the state, but that 
the state exists to serve the person, many Christians are not 
willing to admit that industrial and commercial activity should 
be subordinated tu family welfare. Families do not exist for 
the sake of business and industry. On the contrary, industry 
and commerce were meant, in the providence of God, to serve 
the family: husband, wife and children—Edward Marciniak, 
Editor of Work. 


That which the soul is in the body, Christians must be in 
the world. 
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Premeditated Murder 


750,000 abortions 
in U. S. each year 


BORTION is murder! The 
latest Uniform Crime Re- 
ports of the F.B.I. indicate that 
last year there were over 7,000 
murders committed in the 
United States. However, one 
thing was not included in the 
category of murder by the F.B. 
I—abortion. Since abortion is 
murder and as such recognized 
both by the moral law and the 
positive law, to the 7,000 annual 
murders in the U. S. must be 
added 750,000 illegal abortions 
every year. This would then 
make our homicide rate one hun- 
dred times greater than it is now. 
Doctors estimate that one U. 
§. pregnancy out of every three 
ends in abortion. Admittedly, 
some of these abortions are 
spontaneous (miscarriages) and 
some are therapeutic. But the 
vast majority, about 750,000 
every year, are illegal and il- 
legally performed. 

Every year at least 15,000 
women will die and thousands 
more will be permanently in- 
jured because of illegal opera- 
tions and the use of so-called 
abortion-producing drugs. Many 
more thousands will become 


sterile and a few thousand may 
find themselves enclosed within 
the padded cells of an asylum. 
Who practices abortion? Ac- 
cording to the doctors at the 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., 90 per cent 


Clement S. Mihanovich 


of all illegal abortions are in- 
duced by married women be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 35 
who are already mothers of two 
or three children. By some un- 
explainable mental quirk, and in 
spite of the fact that they know 
that abortion is morally and 
legally wrong, these women con- 
vince themselves that for eco- 
nomic or domestic reasons they 
should not have another child. 
What has happened to mother- 
hood in the U. S. when the hand 
that rocks the cradle is the same 
hand that strangles the unborn 
child? 

An interesting sidelight to 
this question of who practices 
abortion is brought out by Ray- 
mond Pearl in his book The 
Natural History of Population. 
In this book Mr. Pearl states 
(and he has statistical proof for 
his statement) that the users of 
contraceptives have a rate of 
abortion from three to four 
times greater than the non-con- 
traceptors. Not only do moth- 
ers of America refuse to have 
children, they kill them when 
nature refuses to cooperate with 
contraceptive devices. 

The widespread practice of 
abortion is due, in addition to a 
perverted sense of right and 
wrong, to an erroneous popular 
belief that abortion can be pro- 
duced by drugs. What these hor- 
rible examples of mothers do not 
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realize is, in the words of Dr. 
Walter T. Dannreuther, clinical 
professor of gynecology at Co- 
lumbia University, that “There 
is no drug on earth taken by 
mouth which will produce abor- 
tion.” 

Abortion drugs are sold in two 
forms; 1) pills and 2) paste. 
None of these can possibly pro- 
duce effective and danger-free 
abortion. On the other hand, 
the drugs can produce mild pois- 
oning, if taken in limited quan- 
tities, and if taken in larger 
doses they can and have pro- 
duced gangrene, heart failure 
and death. . 

A recent article in a popular 
national magazine stated that 
there are at least sixty manufac- 
turers of abortifacients. They 
are doing a multimillion dollar 
annual business. In spite of the 
vigorous endeavors of the Food 
and Drug Administration, these 
manufacturers continue to flaunt 
their poison in front of the noses 
of our Federal officers. Since 
many of them have been in busi- 
ness for years, they have learned 
to slip through the loopholes in 
the Federal and State laws. 

One such company’ was 
brought into existence, according 
to Time magazine, in 1931 by 
Adolph Schickert, a German im- 
migrant. He manufactured a 


paste solution to be used to in- 
duce abortion. This paste so- 
lution was composed of potas- 
sium iodide, iodine and soft soap 
and was administered by doctors 
and midwives. The paste was 
so dangerous that when it got 
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into the blood sfream, as it often 
did, it quickly killed. Schickert’s 
abortion paste expanded into a 
$300,000 business, enough to 
produce some 240,000 abortions 
(and only God knows how many 
deaths) a year. Finally the Food 
and Drug Administration caught 
up with Schickert and four other 
paste producers and sent them to 
jail. But in February of 1947 
the Administration got wind of 
a new paste and set out to trace 
it to its source. 

This socialized and somewhat 
socially accepted form of mur- 
der must cease if we are to pre- 
serve the integrity of our popu- 
lation and the moral well-being 
of our society. Every instance 
of the practice of abortion and 
the sale of abortifacients should 
be publicly revealed and subject 
to the full penalty of the law. 
The powers of the Food and 
Drug Administration in this re- 
spect must be expanded and 
clarified and loopholes plugged. 
We Catholics must be especially 
careful to see to it that our 
youth be not contaminated by 
this vicious crime that cries to 
Heaven for vengeance. We have 
to establish marriage clinics, in- 
crease the spread of Cana Con- 
ferences, establish maternal wel- 
fare clinics and maternity 
guilds, teach our children the 
moral and physical dangers of 
abortion. We must face the 
fact: to keep our children in ig- 
norance of this problem may be 
tantamount to signing their 
spiritual and physical death war- 
rants. 
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A La Henri 


A short story 


Y wife Helen is forever 

bringing home little china, 
porcelain and glass figures from 
novelty stores and gift shoppe 
counters. We have enough 
china cats, plastic pigs, glass 
giraffes and other miniature 
figurines to establish a junior 
model zoo. 


And now we’ve got a cook to 
add to the motley collection. A 
china figure of a French chef, 
standing some four inches high 
in his post of honor in our 
breakfast nook. Helen, who fell 
in love with him at first sight, 
calls him Henri. The things I’ve 
been calling him, since that fate- 
ful other morning, have no place 
in a family journal that doesn’t 
want to risk losing its mailing 
privileges. 

Henri wears a long white 
apron and a tall, white chef’s 
cap. Extending from the crooks 
of his akimbo arms are measur- 
ing spoons of varied. color and 
measure-size. That, according 
to my bride, makes him useful as 
well as ornamental. 

On his round, moon-like face 
slightly arched brows, quizzical 
black eyes and a dapper, Roland 
Colemanish mustasche give him 
a knowing leer. This expression 
Seems all the more real to me 
after that experience I had with 
him the other morning. 

It was like this: 


Last Friday night I was host 


Bert Smith 


to the men in my office, at the 
regular weekly session of our 
Stud - and - Straight Poker Club 
and Debating Society. I’d 
stocked up the refrigerator with 
bottles of cold beer; Helen, be- 
fore taking off for the movies, 
had prepared snacks, coffee and 
her special kind of Welsh rare- 
bit which, in my book, is a con- 
coction for the gastromic gods. 


Helen blames this Welsh rare- 
bit and the beer for what hap- 
pened to me that Saturday morn- 
ing. I deny this, emphatically. 
Maybe I did have three heaping 
helpings of the rarebit. Maybe 
I did wash that delectable dish 
down with a plentitude of the 
amber brew. 


The point is that I certainly 
did not have a “morning after” 
head when I woke, early, that 
morning following the poker 
party. As a matter of fact, I 
woke filled with a good Boy 
Scout’s noble sentiment; I want- 
ed to do a daily good deed, then 
and there. Stealing from the 
bedroom where my Helen slept 
peacefully, I resolved to sur- 
prise her by making the break- 
fast. 

That’s where Henri comes into 
the picture. 

He was standing in his ap- 
pointed place when I entered the 
kitchen. It wasn’t my imagina- 
tion; he really was fixing me 
with a baleful glare, as much 
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as to say, “And what are you, 
a mere man, doing in the kitchen 
at this ungodly hour of the 
morning?” 

I started making the coffee. 
Then I heard it—the sound of 
a small foot stamping on the 
breakfast nook table. I looked 
at Henri in amazement. He was 
not only stamping his foot, he 
was shaking his head violently 
from side to side. And—I don’t 
expect you to believe this, of 
course, any more than Helen 
does—he was talking! With a 
clipped, Charles Boyer accent. 


“But no, m’s’r! Non, non, non! 
Nevair to prepare the cafe with 
ze hot wa-tair! For the good 
cafe, one must of a certainty 
first place cold wa-tair in the 
cannister, permitting eet to 
come to the boil on the range!” 

In a trance, almost, I dumped 
the boiling hot water from the 
percolator. I replaced it with a 
like quantity of water from the 
cold tap at the sink, and placed 
the percolator on the gas. Be- 
lieve it or not, Henri nodded ap- 
provingly. 

“Bon. And now, m’s’r, please 
to remem-bair—one measure, 
only, to ze cup. Comes the wa- 
tair to the boil, then ze flame of 
ze gas eet should be turned down 
—slow. Ah, so, m’s’r. Then, if 
m’s’r will but let the cafe in 
ze top—so—and permit it to 
percolate slowly—so ... pouf, 
pouf—for ten min-utes .. .” 

_ As one under a hypnotic eye, I 
followed instructions to the let- 
ter of that Gallic accent. 

As the coffee was slowly per- 
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colating, I started to place the 
first of what I had fondly hoped 
would be excellent soft boiled 
eggs into the pan of boiling 
water on the opposite flame of 
the range. Again that stamped 
foot, and that terrible voice, 

“No, no, 0, monsieur! Co 
chon! Name of a name! Nev-air 
should ze egg, cold from ze re 
frig’aire, be immersed in the 
so-hot wa-tair!” 

“And what,” I demanded with 
what I believed to be a note of 
heavy sarcasm, “would you sug. 
gest, then, master?’ 

It was indeed a bow whicli he 
gave me, before answering, 
“Regardez, m’s’r. Ze egg, she 
should always be cook’ at ze low 
temper’ure. Nev-air should x 
egg be permitted to reach 
boiling point. In zat manner, 
m’s’r, ze egg she would b’come 
much too hot and would co-ag-u- 
late. Therefore, m’s’r, she 
would be so-o tough and dif- 
ficult of ze digest, no? Yes. So, 
for ze superb egg of ze soft boil, 
m’s’r, place her in ze boiling wa 
tair, oui—after first warming 2 
egg, one must know—and then 
remove ze pot from ze range and 
but let eet stand, from th’ four 
to th’ eight min-utes, depend’g 
upon ze consisten-cy which is 
desire’.” 

Resignedly, as one the 
throes of a horrible nightmare, 
I again obeyed The Voice. Then 
I moved toward the toaster, and 
at the sight of that familiar ob- 
ject I threw off the shackles of 
@ mouse and became a mal 
again. 


“Look, you inanimate, dis- 
placed personage from a gift 
shoppe corner,” I said, “this is 


a toaster, understand? And mak- ~ 


ing toast is an early American 
custom. I was making toast long 
before you were a gleam in a 
ceramic artist’s eye, my good 
man. Here’s one thing you can’t 
tell me how to do— toast bread!” 


I shoved the two slices down 
—hard—in the toaster. 


“M’s’r,” offered Henri, soft- 
ly. “A pinch—a mere pinch, one 
understands?—of ze cinnamon. 
For ze zest flavour!” 


“No cinnamon,” I stated, firm- 
ly. “Not even a pinch!” 


What an exhibition of temper 
Henri put on then, to be sure! 
He stamped his foot. He shook, 
until the measuring spoons rat- 
tled. He used language I’d heard 
only among the lower order of 
the peasantry when I was over- 
oe with my Infantry outfit in 

And now, hear this. 

called Helen for breakfast. 

The table was well laid, I was 
proud of everything. Helen, 
knowing woman, sensed that I 
was reaching for a compliment. 
She gave it. 

“The coffee is excellent, dear. 
And the soft boiled eggs—just 
right. I never dreamed you were 
such a good breakfast cook.” 

It could have been my imagi- 
nation, of course; but I was 
ready to take oath that I heard a 
heavy, sardonic chuckle from the 
direction of Henri. 

Resolved to put that brash 
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figurine forever in its place, I 
inquired: “And the toast, Helen? 
How do you find it?” 


My bride smiled sweetly. 
“Well, after all, darling, I 
shouldn’t expect complete mir- 
acles. To tell you the truth, the - 
toast is just a wee bit—er—dry. 
Now if you had just added a 
slight touch of cinnamon!” 

There was no mistaking it, 
then. It was indeed a gloating 
chuckle which Henri emitted. 


It was then that I broke down 
and told Helen everything about 
that china figure. 

Naturally, she didn’t credit a 
word of it. She just looked at 
me sadly. “Darling,” she said, 
gently, “I told you not to make 
a pig of yourself with that rare- 
bit. And if you will guzzle 
beer—” 


“I am not a rarebit fiend or a 
beer guzzler,” I protested—vain- 
ly. 
Helen. sighed, rose, crossed the 
room and came back with Henri 
in her hand. She placed the fig- 
ure on the table. “Now, let’s hear 
the argument for the defense,” 
she said. “Prove to me that . 
you’ve no hangover, Make Henri 
talk.” 

“Look,” I said, “I know it 
sounds silly. But—it really hap- 
pened. Of course he—I mean 
it—won’t go into his act now. 
You’re here. Maybe he’s the 


kind of a thing that specializes 
in man-to-man stuff only. But 
I tell you—” 

“And I tell you, dear,” said 
my bride, with patient resigna- 
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tion, “that hereafter you should more than two bottles of beer 
stop at just one tiny second help- And, so help me, Henri wink ' 
ing of Welsh rarebit. And no at me—-pityingly. r 


The Sacred Heart In The Home 


UNE is a time for the blessing of pictures and images of the 
Sacred Heart, and for the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the Home. In many parishes of the United States 


all the families have had the enthronement in their homes, 
On March 1, 1918, Benedict XI designated the following 


Act of Consecration as the one to be used for the ceremony 
of Enthronement. 

“Sacred Heart of Jesus, who didst manifest to St. Mar- 
garet Mary Thy desire of reigning in Christian families, we 
today wish to proclaim Thy most complete regal dominion over 
our own. We would live in future with Thy life, we would cause 
to flourish in our midst those virtues to which Thou hast 
promised peace here below; we would banish far from us the 
world which Thou hast cursed. Thou shalt reign over our 
minds in the simplicity of our faith, and over our hearts by fit 
the wholehearted love with which they shall burn for Thee, the fle 
flame of which we shall keep alive by the frequent reception {st 
of Thy Divine Eucharist. th 

“Deign, O Divine Heart, to preside over our assemblies, [M 
to bless our enterprises, both spiritual and temporal, to dis- js 
pel our cares, to sanctify our joys, to alleviate our sufferings.  [/k 
If ever one or other of us shculd have the misfortune to offend 1 
Thee, remind him, O Heart of Jesus, that Thou are good and [id 
merciful to the penitent sinner. And when the hour of separ- |E 
ation strikes, when death shall come to cast mourning into our fa 
midst, we will all, both those who go and those who stay, be [4 
submissive to Thy eternal decrees. We will console ourselves [¥ 
with the thought that a day will come when the entire family, jf? 
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reunited in heaven, can sing forever Thy glories and Thy 
mercies. 

“May the Immaculate Heart of Mary and the glorious 
patriarch, St. Joseph, present this consecration to Thee, and 
keep it in our minds all the days of our life. All glory to the 
Heart of Jesus, our King and our Father!” 


Rice is a great mystery. It is thrown at brides but no one 
knows why. Millions can’t live without it, yet not many know 
what it tastes like——Detroit News. 
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Giving Mimi The Lowdown 


word to the 1947 
irl graduate 


IMI, my younger sister, is 

graduating from a Catholic 
igh school this June. She, and 
housands of you just like her, 
vill soon don white cap and 
pwn, march solemnly into the 
school auditorium or into a 
sunny courtyard, and receive a 
liploma—perhaps a little hesi- 
atly, perhaps a little sadly. 
You know that from that mo- 
ment on, things are going to be 
liferent. From now on you are 
poing to be different. 


It had never occurred to me 
that Mimi would have any prob- 
lm deciding what was the next 
step after graduation. Long ago 
the family had assumed that 
Mimi was to follow in my foot- 
steps by going to a Catholic col- 
lege—the same one I attended, if 
she preferred. Quite by acci- 
dent, I discovered during my 
Easter vacation that Mimi had 
another idea in mind, in. fact 
quite a few ideas. I don’t know 
where she got them but Mimi is 
rather a gullible soul, and I sup- 
pose it is fairly easy to pick up 
some false notions. 


Anyway, it seems most of 
Mimi’s friends who want to go 
to college, do not want to go to 
4 Catholic college. Time was, 
when your mothers and grand- 
mothers were young, that girls 
Were told what to do and it ‘was 
done, but since the teenager has 


Carol Bueker 


come into her own, you now not 
only may choose whether to go 
to college or not, but which col- 
lege you want—Catholic or not. 
That is a big responsibility. 


“But all the kids are going to 
State and I don’t see what the 
difference is,” pleaded Mimi. 
Well, I can tell you I really gave 
her the lowdown, and since many 
of her friends seem to have 
some queer ideas about Catholic 
colleges, you probably have had 
a few too. I think its about time 
someone straightened you out. 


“What’s the difference?” you 
say. My dear, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve me if I told you all the dif- 
ference there is. To begin with, I 
think a great many of you have 
the idea that the only difference 
is that in a Catholic college you 
are taught Religion, and in a 
secular college you are not, and 
that in a Catholic college you are 
taught by nuns and priests, and 
in a secular college you are 
taught by men and women “of 
the world.” 


Actually, teaching of religious 
doctrine and dogma through 
classes is such a small part of 
the Catholic college curriculum 
that you really might wonder. 
But do you think that is what 
your religion is? If you do you 
are badly mistaken. Religion is 
a culture, a way of doing things, 
a way of looking at life, that is 
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in fact the guide which domi- 
nates all your actions. I am not 
saying that if you go to a sec- 
ular college this fall you will lose 
your Catholic faith, but does it 
sound reasonable to come out of 
college still a Catholic in every- 
thing but the one thing that 
really counts—culture, your way 
of life? It sounds ridiculous. 


As for teachers, I can tell you 
I have some of the finest, most 
fascinating people teaching me 
that one could find. They are not 
all nuns and priests either. 
There are also lay men and wom- 
en professors who would be 
highly recommended to any col- 
lege and university. 


But what about the social 
angle, you say? If you really 
want coed college life, there are 
Catholic colleges in the United 
States that are coed, but some- 
how I think you will find it every 
bit as interesting to attend a 
girls’ college. To college men, 
there is something rather glam- 
orous about the idea of an all 
girls’ college, and almost every 
Catholic girls’ college I can think 
of has certain “affiliations” with 
a nearby men’s college, and op- 
portunities for getting together 
are almost endless. Colleges hold 
joint club meetings and dances. 
You certainly do not have to lead 
a “sheltered” life for four years 
just because you go to a girls’ 
school. 

Big secular universities and 
colleges have better courses, you 
say? In what? J say. In Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, mu- 
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sic, dramatics, technical work, in 
almost any field you can mep. 
tion—our Catholic professors 
not only have the same qualifica. 
tions but they have more. They 
give you the facts plus the 
proper point of view—the Cath- 
olic point of view, and isn’t it 
truth for which you are seek- 
ing? A point of view, a philos- 
ophy lies behind every subject 
on the curriculum, and unless 
you get the right philosophy, 
you’re in for perilous situations, 


College life is going to open 
up a whole new world to you, 
and remember that study is not 
the only part of that world. In 
a Catholic college you will meet 
good Catholic’ girls with the 
same ideals and interests you 
have, and the boys you will meet 
will have most of the same quali- 
fications. The fun, dances, 
study, training of life in a Cath- 
olic college will mark the most 
important period in your life. 
Don’t pass the opportunity by to 
become a good wholesome Cath- 
olic, with a Catholic point of 
view rather than a narrow one. 


No, you may not lose your re- 
ligion if you don’t choose a Cath- 
olic college, but take it from me, 
unless you develop that Catholic 
culture I was talking about, you 
are going to have a sad time 
keeping your head above the 
water in these turbulent times, 
and you will be making a big 
mistake. 

Incidentally, Mimi is coming 
to school with me next Septem- 
ber. See you there! 


Missals of news, 
joy and happiness 


Mest people write some let- 
ters. Few, perhaps, realize 
the basic traits of human na- 
ture that letters can satisfy; 
else they would write more let- 
ters. The popularity of the 
postman, the enthusiasm with 
which the family hears his step 
on the porch, the expectant trips 
down the lane to the rural mail 
box, the thrill of the college girl 
at sight of a letter addressed to 
her, all testify to the joy that 
letters bring. Undoubtedly, let- 
ters please. Through them, men 
can be God’s coadjutors in 
spreading happiness. 


The things that people desire 
letters give. In varying degrees, 
the carefree child, the timid 
adolescent or the sophisticated 
one, the blustering egoist, and 
the self-sacrificing maiden aunt 
feel important and like recogni- 
tion. Indeed, the nobility with 
which God has endowed us by 
creating us to His Own Image 
and then re-creating us in Grace 
actually makes princes and pau- 
pers a kingly race. No one is 
really little; and nothing is real- 
ly trivial, 


That is why thoughtful people 
write thank-you letters for little 
gifts and big, for services ren- 
dered, and.for deeds of kindli- 
hess received. Who does not 
appreciate the note that tells 
him the accommodation that his 
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Sister Dorothy” 


offer of a place in his car has 
given in days of crowded buses, 
the pleasure his companionship 
has been in difficult tasks, the as- 
sistance his mathematics tutor- 
ing has given, or the success his 


orchestra made of the tea. A | 


few minutes of letter writing 
make the recipient happy for 
having lent her silver service, 
reviewed a book at the library 
meeting, organized a charitable 
“drive,” chaperoned a_ theatre 
party, or coached a class play. 
The spoken “Thank you” may 
satisfy social requirements when 
a neighbor brings in a feather- 
light angel food cake for your 
week-end guests, or a child 
ushers in your feast day with a 
spiritual bouquet, or a friend 
surprises you with a_ knitted 
scarf. The written “Thank you” 
enhances the importance of the 
giver and his gift and makes 
him happy. A little note ac- 
companying an employer’s bonus 
or his Christmas gift assures the 


employee of the value of the ~ 


work that he is doing, even if it 
be but tidying the office each 
day. The Christ in us likes be- 
ing exteriorized in gratitude to 
the least of His and our broth- 
ers. 


Social decorum decrees let- 
ters of congratulation when wed- 
dings occur, babies arrive, or 
graduates receive diplomas. Eti- 
quette is always kind. When one 
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recognizes by a note of praise 
the lesser achievements and 
events that also build up egos, 
he reveals facets of his character 
cut by The Master. The true 
Christian delights in praising 
others. His first thought on 
hearing of the success of a class- 
mate in an essay contest is to tell 
him his delight. If his friend 
receives a promotion, he writes 
his congratulations. He finds 
cause for a note of commenda- 
tion when a social group dele- 
gates someone to represent its 
interests at a convention, when a 
coach’s team has won a place 
in the State Tournament, when 
a young poet has broken into 
print, or when a new wife has 
given her first dinner party. 
Such recognition of little suc- 
cesses encourages people to 
greater achievements. It brings 
out the best that is in them and 
makes the writer, too, a greater 
glory to God. Big souls are 
magnanimous in their praise of 
others. The noblest people make 
others realize their own nobility 
and thus challenge them to live 
true to it. They people the 
world with celebrities who, as 
God’s children, are His glory. 

If a little letter can work won- 
ders in time of joy, it can soften 
hurts in time of sorrow. Death 
and sickness do arouse a sym- 
pathy in practically everyone, 
that inspires them with words 
of comfort to send to the be- 
reaved or very ill. The little 
trials that eat at hearts and ban- 
ish peace often go unnoticed. 
When circumstances necessitate 


a change of residence to gf 
strange city, loneliness lengthens 
days and emphasizes desires for 
a coterie of friends. The family ‘ 
writes; but too few ordinary h 
friends think to lessen nostalgis 


with news of the school, the of. 


er. A mother left alone when 
her daughter leaves for collegey’ 
or marries the man of her 
dreams or espouses Christ in r- 
ligion, would appreciate cor-f 
responding with a friend wht 
understands commingled joy and 
sadness, 


If an expected vacation failsjv 
to materialize or another gets{) 
the promotion everyone thoughtIt 
would be yours; if the invitedjf 
guests go to try yokes of oxenju 
and spoil your party plans, aft 
note of encouragement received jo 
from one who interprets events]g 
in the light of God’s Will canji 
prevent useless jeremiads, Whenjg 
a note changes wounded pride} 
into active endeavors in newt 
projects, it is paying high di-ji 
vidends. Tactful words do te} 


make lives in happy molds. 


Not all letter writing origi], 
nates in an occasion. Perhaps}, 
most of the postman’s paki; 
serves to unite absent loved ones}, 
Friendly letters, the text books 
call these. They are as diversi 
fied as are people; and some 
times they reveal unsuspected), 
nuances of character. Biogra}, 
phers search garrets for packets}, 
of faded letters, setting mutt 
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" fice, or the neighborhood, Not 
- the news; but the feeling of be 
longingness heartens the travé- “ 


tore on their contents. Book 


loth ox with a key for the letters of 
yPheir great men. In letter form, 


He is the master letter writ- 
x, So vibrant with himself are 
he sentences of his Epistles that 


presence would have accom- 
If he had a scathing 
scolding to administer to Corin- 
0 hians or Ephesians, he prefaced 
m with praise of the nobility 
hat was theirs. The contrast 
between their own better and 
isfvorse selves stimulated them to 
isfbe what St. Paul expected them 
htito be. When he wanted money 
edifor the “saints in Jerusalem” he 
enjused the competition motive, 
aftelling his flock of the generosity 
ijof their brethren in rival con- 
tsigregations, He praised freely. 
jie outspokenly professed his 
enjgteat,. love for those whom he had 
defbegotten in Grace. He talked 
wimuch of himself, knowing their 
i-fdeep concern for him. To Tim- 
ejothy he spoke intimately giving 
personal advice and encourage- 
ment. St. Paul had an art of 
treating the fiction of presence 
by writing as he would speak. 
Indeed, presence by letter may 
Well be among the many modes 
if being present that philoso- 
Dhers list, 

A sincere, natural letter em- 
kllishing the concrete with spe- 
tiie details does make the dis- 
lat near, Two hours of en- 
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thusiasm spent at a no-score 
football game cannot be de- 
scribed in the trite, “We went 
to a game at the stadium last 
night and had a grand time.” If 
a ruptured appendix necessitated 
two weeks in a hospital bed, trim 
nurses in white entered the pic- 
ture. The first days of pain, 
whispered conversations, hypo- 
dermics, and intravenous injec- 
tions may be mercifully hazy. 
More pleasant days of recupera- 
tion were filled with details of 
florists’ bouquets of first tulips 
and forsythia sprigs, of visits 
from the office staff, of tempting 
trays, of evening prayer pre- 
sided over by Sister on the floor, 
and of the tinkling bell announc- 
ing Father’s coming with Holy 
Communion for you in bed. The 
efficiency of the nurses and their 
kindness, no longer abstract 
words, bring pictures of fluffed 
pillows, cranked-up beds, sooth- 
ing back rubs, and encouraging 
words. An outing in the woods 
included companionship, a 1947 
Hudson super-six or an anti- 
quated Ford, pine cone gather- 
ing, a setting of blue sky over- 
head and deep-dyed shrubbery 
by the road side, a crackling bon- 
fire, and roasted weiners with 
mustard and buns. It needs a 
paragraph to make it a shared 
outing and a re-lived experience. 


Nor need there be an excur- 
sion, a grand opera, or even a 
bridge club meeting to have 
something about which to write. 
These do not occur every week 
or month; and letters need an- 
swering between unusual events. 


‘ublishers like to edit letters of | 
isBreat men. Young ladies have a 
"Ehe inspired words of St. Paul 
their way into the hearts 
bt men of all times. | 
they effected what his actual 
| 


The ordinary things that fill 
days really tell more about the 
writer and bring him closer 
than do the exceptional. Let a 
writer tell about his afternoon 
in the library browsing about 
the poetry shelves, or finding the 
last word on rocket invention, 
or tracking down the symbolism 
in the St. Andrew missal, and 
his friend will say, “That sounds 
just like him!” and be glad in 
the recognition of the man in 
his letter. A girl who notices 
a Fra Filippo Lippi Madona in 
the new neighbor’s living room 
and tells her correspondent about 
the find, reveals something of 
herself and of her neighbor in 
her letter. 

Of necessity, the inveterate 
letter writer finds interest in all 
the little “nothings” about Her 
and enriches her own life as she 
puts them on paper. Cake-bak- 
ing takes on new significance. 
She analyzes books as she reads 
them with a view to recommend- 
ing them to her correspondents in 
paragraph criticism that sur- 
pass any she ever wrote for her 
English teacher. When teachers 
take a bus man’s holiday to tell 
their friends afar the school 
news, diagrammed sentences and 
congruence theorems take on 
unexpected interest. Absent- 
minded Tom, repeatedly-absent 
Mary, and tantalizing Bob, in a 
letter, are conquered with a 
smile that sees their sterling 
worth beneath the .surface ir- 
regularities, Because the spring 


gardening will find its way into 
a letter, the youth observes the 


- arouses 
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tang of the earth, its stubborm 
resistance to hoe and spade, and 
the tiny seed with mustard. 
tree potentialities. Any day's 
agenda seen in retrospect can fil] 
letter pages on a leisurely eve- 
ning. 

Of course, if headline news is 
available, the letter will do 
double duty as a harbinger of 
happiness. People love to hear 
news, else why is it a major 
catastrophe for the newsboy to 
skip a home on his daily route? 
And why must news broadcasts 
recur every hour? And why, 
when you receive a letter, do 
others ask, “Is there any news in 
it?” If there is, you are the cen- 
ter of attraction and consequent- 
ly happy. To give others this 
joy of being first to tell of births 
and marriages, trips and ap- 
pointments, you should write 
post haste as soon as they occur. 
Nothing is quite so disappoint- 
ing as a “Yes-I-heard-that” re 
sponse to your “news”; and 
events do make a circuit of the 
globe over night. Details of 
what and who and when and 
where give more to tell so the 
letter writer should school him- 
self in a reporter’s best tech- 
nique. Sometimes a novelty for- 
mat or style makes interesting 
the sharing of letters. To n0 
better use can originality be 
put than to giving others pleas- 
ure. Letter writing, at its best, 
achieves a place among the lit- 
erary arts and, like them, 
emotion, stimulates 
noble living, and gives pleasure. 
When it does that, even in 4 
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small degree, it is making God’s 
world better. 

Letters to loved ones need no 
devices nor news for publication. 
Their very privacy is part of 
their joy. The little written 
intimacies of encouragement, 
commendation, advice and even 
rebuke make friendship sacred. 
Precious, too, are shared heart 
aches, secret joys, ambitions, and 
new lights. The requested favors 
that show confidence, and the 
assurances of trust in abilities 
and in character strength that 
letters convey, arouse some peo- 
ple to out-do themselves in or- 
der to verify the esteem others 
have of them. Regular corres- 
pondence with dear ones who ex- 
pect nobility of them stimulates 
most people to effort. When let- 
ters encourage to holiness, they 
are instruments of God. 

Sometimes little things about 
letters make them precious. 
Whether kind people think of 
delicate surprises that sweeten 
life or whether the doing of 
them engenders the’ kindness in 
them matters little. These are 
the people who thrill others with 
occasional special delivery let- 
ters, who send friends unpub- 
lished poems, who know the de- 
light of slitting an envelope and 
80 use two envelopes and two 
stamps instead of enclosures. 


When they give even a child a 
letter to deliver, they credit him 
with kindness in a corner ac- 
knowledgment of his service; 
and they trust him to seal the 
envelope and thus feel his im- 
portance. They realize the im- 
personality of mimeographed 
sheets and penny postals; and 
they know the charm of proper 
letter paper. They center at- 
tention on “you” instead of “I” — 
in their writing and they are 
sincere and true. Details mean 
much to really great people who 
value things in heaven’s light 
and who realize the importance 
of any person to whom they may 
be writing. 

Unless people do realize the 
happy responsibility that God 
gave them in creating men social 
beings, their letters may be sel- 
fish, mundane, and only natural 
in virtue. Motivated by the su- 
pernatural, people penetrate the 
characters of their fellow men; 
and, finding them eager for 
news, desirous of union, filled 
with importance, and in need of 
sympathy and praise, they write 
letters to add to the world’s hap- 
piness. Because, in so doing, . 
they think of the least or of 
the greatest of Christ’s brothers, 
they think of Him. That thought 
sanctifies letter writing, makes 
of it a holy thing. 


Two of a hind 


The wife who is a back-seat driver is no worse than her 
husband who cooks from the dining room table-——Hawley R. 
Everhart, in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Getting Along In Marriage 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


DAY’S article is based upon 

two family quarrels. I was 
called in as a priest to help set- 
tle the difficulties. The basis 
of both quarrels was a failure 
to understand that men and 
women are different. Actually, 
it was as simple as that. The 
solution emerged when both 
husbands and wives determined 
that getting along in marriage 
means being willing to cooperate. 
Sure, they knew that already, 
but it had to be reinforced in 
their consciousness as a rule to 
live by. 


Day by day I become more 
convinced that husbands need 
training in understanding why 
women act like females. Take 
the first of these two quarrels. 
Jane called me up, all excited, 
almost hysterical: “This ends 
it, Father. I’m getting a divorce. 
Jack struck me today, and hard, 
too. He’s mean and moody, never 
praises me for anything I do, 
always finds fault. When I spoke 
back sharply, he hit me. I won’t 
stand that.” 


I calmed down the storm; we 
got Jack to agree all three of us 
would talk it over that night. 
Now watch how easily a man 
misunderstands a woman for be- 
ing a woman. “Sure, I’m all 
wrong for striking her, Father,” 
Jack admitted. “But she’s too 


How to avoid 
family quarrels 


touchy, too sensitive. Just be- 
cause I don’t rave about her 
meals, the house, the way she 
minds the babies—and I’ll admit 
she’s wonderful about all this— 
she gets mad. Then she says 
mean things about me and my 
family. I blew my top and hit 
her.” 


So then I spent two hours 
showing Jack what he really 
knows but so easily forgets, like 
so many other _ self-centered 
males. “Can’t you see, Jack, 
that telling the boys at work 
about what a great wife she is 
means nothing, if you don’t tell 
her. Raving to me about how 
you love her and regret hitting 
her means nothing, unless you 
take her in your arms and really 
assure her how sorry you are.” 
And so it went. I felt as if I 
were teaching ABC’s, but the 
whole quarrel arose from Jack’s 
really neglecting to properly 
praise a good wife’s wonderful 
work. Why are husbands so ut- 
terly forgetful of such a simple 
fact in human relations? 


You’d think that Jack could 
see that his wife’s saying mean 
things to him was a defense 
measure. She had no other 
means to fight his harsh bull- 
dozing ways except with sharp 
remarks. Jack could understand 
her if she hit back at him phy- 


Address given in the Faith In Our Times radio program, M.B.S., February 6, 1947. 
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sically: he seemed puzzled that 
she struck back with a mean 
tongue. Why can’t men see men 
and women aré different? 

It’s a constantly recurring 
wonder to me to see husbands 
and wives fail to see how each 
provokes the other. They’ll argue 
endlessly about who’s right or 
wrong and yet find no solution. 
It’s not a question of who’s 
logically right or wrong but a 
question of “how can we cooper- 
ate?” In the average conflict, 
both parties are justified in their 
demands. Logically each can 
prove his own case. Men and 
women use different kinds of 
logic, and to each his own makes 
sense. For happiness, for people 
in love, who is right or wrong 
is not important. The attitude 
of being willing to bear with 
each other’s faults and work out 
a cooperative agreement—that 
is what is really important. 
‘ There is no one perfect techni- 
que to solve domestic problems, 
be they economic or social or 
sexual problems. But the spirit 
of cooperation is the beginning 
of all solutions. 

You’re probably wondering 
about the second family quarrel. 
Well, it was caused by jealousy. 
The kind Shakespeare wrote 
about in Othello. You remember 
how Othello was so wrought up 
to jealous hate of his good and 
virtuous wife that he killed her 
and himself? You recall how 
even her good deeds were inter- 
preted as food for Othello’s 
Jealousy? Well, something al- 


most as bad took place in this 


quarrel. This devoted couple 
with two children shared an 
apartment with another couple. 
Gradually, the husband misun- 
derstood his wife’s flattery of 
their landlord. He was con- 
vinced she was in love with the 
landlord and accused her of in- 
fidelity. She was so deeply hurt 
by these completely false charges 
that she refused to be the least 
bit affectionate toward him. In 
his poisoned mind this frigidity 
was final proof of her infidelity. 
Then the poison worked deeper. 
Each glance, word, action was 
circumstantial evidence proving 
his wife was unfaithful to him. 
Yet since they had to remain, 
sharing the apartment with the 
landlord and his wife, life be- 
came almost unbearable. 

They came to see me and we 
talked it out for four hours. 
Careful checking of all facts 
proved the husband’s suspicions 
utterly groundless. His wife 
was attentive to the landlord 
only to flatter him, to help keep 
their place as tenants. Her 
heart was broken when her hus- 
band had such vile suspicions 
about her. She couldn’t bear be- 
ing deeply affectionate with him 
while his mind was in that state. 
To a woman that makes sense: 
to him it seemed utter nonsense 
and proof of infidelity. So again, 
we had to repeat ABC’s and 
eventually work out a formula 
for cooperation. 

Such cases aren’t unusual: 
any marriage counsellor deals 
with them daily. It seems al- 
most unbelievable that adult 
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husbands and wives can be so 
childish. Men, skilled in public 
relations, so clever about know- 
ing how to treat women in busi- 
ness, will utterly fail at home 
to see why wives act like women. 
They'll completely misinterpret 
a woman’s desire for attention, 
flattery, tender consideration. 
They’ll forget or ignore the kind 
word, the loving remembrance 
of an important date, the kindly 
and comforting caress—and then 
be amazed at the almost dis- 
astrous results brought on by 
forgetting that women are 
womanly. 

Women generally understand 
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men better than men understand 
women. Yet women too will mis- 
judge. They'll worry over what 
he meant by séme word or ac. 
tion, give it a dream meaning 
of their own the poor man never 
intended. Many a bitter quar. 
rel arises from just such petty 
details, 


Often women accuse men of 
being inconsiderate, when really 
they are only exercising male 
prerogatives that make them re- 
fuse to be dominated. 


More about this next month 
when we discuss: “What Your 
Husband Thinks of You.” 


Nation’s Drink Bill 8.7 Billions 


Americans spent the unprecedented sum of 8 billion 700 
million dollars on whiskey, beer, and wine in 1946, according 


to the commerce department. 
for each person over 18. 


That was an average of $89 


The total was 920 million dollars more than the previous * 


record, set in 1945, 


Federal, state, and local governments got 40 percent of 


the 1946 total, or about 3% billion dollars in taxes. 


The fed- 


eral government alone received 2 billion 700 million. 

More than 5 billion dollars, or 60 per cent of the total out- 
lay, was spent on whiskey, gin and other distilled spirit. More 
than 3 billions went for beer, and 645 million for wine. 

Compared with 1945, spending on distilled spirits was up 
15 per cent, on wines up 48 per cent, and on beer, 2 per cent. 

Consumption of distilled spirits (231 million gallons) was 
up one-fifth and that of wine (140 million gallons), up one- . 
half. Beer consumption, however, went down from 81 million 
to 79 million barrels, reflecting effects of the grain shortage. 


Catholicism tries to inspire the youth of America to use 
the freedoms America makes possible for them in building a 
more responsible, a more moral and a more Godfearing world 
for all men to enjoy.—Archbishop Cushing. 
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Tips for girls: 
Don’t powt 


E are back with the nega- 
tive in beauty culture again! 
Been laughing much, girls? Well, 
now, it is good to laugh at the 
right time. What’s that? You 
have a “wattle-complex?” You 
keep thinking of Grandma Cack- 
ley! Well, rclax and be natural 
—just thir’: of her now and 
then, in case }0u have a chronic 
case Of over-ciggling! 

Today, | want to tell you about 
the woman who lives across the 
street from us. Mrs. Bangey is 
her name—“‘Ubangey” the neigh- 
bor kids snicker among them- 
selves, referring to her pouchy 
lower lip like a Ubangi native’s 
—and just between you and me, 
the kids didn’t suck that out of 
their thumbs, either! They 
heard it at home. 


One time Mrs. Bangey went 
toa church picnic and ate some- 
thing that didn’t agree with her, 
or ate too much—I don’t. know 
which! Anyway, Mrs. Bangey’s 
indigestion was no laughing mat- 
ter, even if a mean little boy 
who was at the picnic and wit- 
hessed it did think so! Just 
before this mean little boy was 
turned over his father’s knee 
and thoroughly spanked, he was 
heard chanting—“Mrs. Bangey 
8 a pelican—her bill holds more 
than her belican!” Oh, he was a 
horrid little boy! All this by 
way of describing Mrs. Bangey, 
our neighbor, for you. Then, 
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Alberta Schumacher 


too, Mrs. Bangey has such wa- 
tery eyes. She perpetually looks 
as if she is going to burst into 
tears! Mr. Bangey is a right 
nice-looking man, too! Nosey 
people do wonder what Mr. Ban- 
gey ever saw in Mrs, Bangey to 
marry her! 

I know! My mother has a 
picture of Mrs. Bangey when 
they were girlhood chums. She 
was as pretty as a picture then! 
I guess that was the beginning 
of her trouble. People spoiled 
her because she was so pretty, 
and she took to pouting to get 
her own way. At first it was a 
pretty pout (though not an ad- 
mirable one). However, as the 
years wore on and it had less 
effect on those around her, it 
became a sullen pout, and her 
lower lip became more pouchy 
with every pout until it finally 
reached the extreme state it is 
in now! 

Oh, you pretty girls! You are 
taking chances when you em- 
ploy the pout to get your own 
way! Remember Mrs. Ubangey- 
er, I mean Mrs. Bangey—with 
the neighbors all whispering 
“poor Mr. Bangey!” behind her 
back. Come to think of it— 
although of course I am not one 
of the Nosey neighbors—I just 
wonder if love can last without 
kisses. Or can you kiss a 
Ubangi? It is something to 


think about, girls, when you are 
inclined to pout! 
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husbands and wives can be so 
childish. Men, skilled in public 
relations, so clever about know- 
ing how to treat women in busi- 
ness, will utterly fail at home 
to see why wives act like women. 
They'll completely misinterpret 
a woman’s desire for attention, 
flattery, tender consideration. 
They’ll forget or ignore the kind 
word, the loving remembrance 
of an important date, the kindly 
and comforting caress—and then 
be amazed at the almost dis- 
astrous results brought on by 
forgetting that women are 
womanly. 

Women generally understand 
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men better than men understand 
women. Yet women too will mis. 
judge. They'll worry over what 
he meant by sdéme word or x. 
tion, give it a dream meaning 
of their own the poor man never 
intended. Many a bitter quar. 
rel arises from just such petty 
details, 


Often women accuse men of 
being inconsiderate, when really 
they are only exercising male 
prerogatives that make them re- 
fuse to be dominated. 


More about this next month 
when we discuss: “What Your 
Husband Thinks of You.” 


Nation’s Drink Bill 8.7 Billions 


Americans spent the unprecedented sum of 8 billion 700 
million dollars on whiskey, beer, and wine in 1946, according 
to the commerce department. That was an average of $89 


for each person over 18. 


The total was 920 million dollars more than the previous * 


record, set in 1945, 


Federal, state, and local governments got 40 percent of 


the 1946 total, or about 3% billion dollars in taxes. 


The fed- 


eral government alone received 2 billion 700 million. 

More than 5 billion dollars, or 60 per cent of the total out- 
lay, was spent on whiskey, gin and other distilled spirit. More 
than 3 billions went for beer, and 645 million for wine. 

Compared with 1945, spending on distilled spirits was up 
15 per cent, on wines up 48 per cent, and on beer, 2 per cent. 

Consumption of distilled spirits (231 million gallons) was 
up one-fifth and that of wine (140 million gallons), up one- - 
half. Beer consumption, however, went down from 81 million 
to 79 million barrels, reflecting effects of the grain shortage. 


Catholicism tries to inspire the youth of America to use 
the freedoms America makes possible for them in building a 
more responsible, a more moral and a more Godfearing world 
for all men to enjoy.—Archbishop Cushing. 
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too, Mrs. Bangey has such wa- 
tery eyes. She perpetually looks 
as if she is going to burst into 
tears! Mr. Bangey is a right 
nice-looking man, too! Nosey 
people do wonder what Mr. Ban- 
gey ever saw in Mrs, Bangey to 
marry her! 

I know! My mother has a 
picture of Mrs. Bangey when 
they were girlhood chums. She 
was as pretty as a picture then! 
I guess that was the beginning 
of her trouble. People spoiled 
her because she was so pretty, 
and she took to pouting to get 
her own way. At first it was a 
pretty pout (though not an ad- 
mirable one). However, as the 
years wore on and it had less 
effect on those around her, it 
became a sullen pout, and her 
lower lip became more pouchy 
with every pout until it finally 
reached the extreme state it is 
in now! 

Oh, you pretty girls! You are 
taking chances when you em- 
ploy the pout to get your own 
way! Remember Mrs. Ubangey- 
er, I mean Mrs. Bangey—with 
the neighbors all whispering 
“poor Mr. Bangey!” behind her 
back. Come to think of it— 
although of course I am not one 
of the Nosey neighbors—I just 
wonder if love can last without 
kisses. Or can you kiss a 
Ubangi? It is something to 


think about, girls, when you are 
inclined to pout! 
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Bill Smith 


URNED down: Do you re- 

member last month, in this 
column, we talked about a Com- 
munist Front organization that 
applied for a license to operate 
an FM Station in New York? We 
suggested that it might be in- 
teresting to see what would hap- 
pen if our readers wrote to the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission and gave the Chairman, 
Mr. Denny, their opinion about 
the wisdom of granting a license 
to such an organization. 


Well, you will be interested to 
know that the application came 
before the Commission and was 
denied. 

It’s Hard To Listen: When you 
write a column like this, and you 
find out that you have to listen 
to the radio, nobody seems to un- 
derstand why. It looks to the 
naked eye of the beholder as if 
you’re just sitting there having 
a good time. And for some 
strange reason or other, a lot of 
people act as if they don’t want 
you to have a good time. 

Of course, sometimes you have 
a good time. Like the other 
night it was a pleasure to hear a 
Trumpet Concerto by Haydn 
played by Mr. Tamburini and 
Detroit Symphony (ABC, 
Sundays, 8:00 P. M., Eastern 
Time). I never knew Haydn 
wrote a Trumpet Concerto. 


Sometimes I’m kind of dumb 
that way. 


Radio Hound-Up 


“Front” organization 
denied license 


And then, of course, there are 
times when it isn’t so much fun 
to listen. Just by way of in 
stance, I am getting slowly bun. 
ed up about Fred Allen’s feuding 
with the NBC network abou 
what he can say on the air and 
what he can’t. If he and NBC 
want to scrap, that is their busi- 
ness, and I wish they’d do it 
quietly and behind the scene 
and let the show go on. But no. 
Somebody at NBC seems to be 
very tender about Allen’s desire 
to kid radio. So the other night 
Portland started to ask whit 
becomes of all the time that is 
cut off Allen’s show. Just as 
Fred was about to answer, the 
engineer cut the program and 
you had about twenty seconds of 
dead air. I thought my radio 
set went flooey. I understand 
that Allen was going to say that 
a “Vice-President of program 
ends” saves up all the overtime 
until he has enough to make two 
weeks and then uses the time for 
a vacation. 


But at any rate, I’d like to see 
the whole thing stopped. Allen 's 
trying too hard to make the 
audience take part in his private 
fight with NBC and NBC is mak- 
ing itself ridiculous in carryins 
on the bickering and _ slapping 
him publicly on the microphone. 


What do you say, boys? Let’ 
call the whole thing off. 


‘ 
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Sweeney And March: I guess 
my mind is running on comedy 
shows this: month. Thinking of 
Allen getting cut off the air for 
a proposed rib at radio, I am re- 
minded of another comedy show 
that kids radio unmercifully— 
but good. There are two charac- 
ters and I do mean characters 
named Sweeney and March. They 
carry on their crazy antics on 
guess what?—the Sweeney and 
March Show. (Columbia Net- 
work, Saturday nights.) 

So far the boys haven’t got a 
sponsor, for their zippity-doo- 
dah stuff is still on a standing 
basis, and I don’t know why. If 
I had the money, and if I had a 
product like Crispy-Crunch or 
Widget automobiles that I’d like 
to sell, I’d buy the Sweeney and 
March show right now. 

When caught, they were look- 
ing for a new theme song for 
their show, so they went to the 
music department of their studio 
—and got nowhere. Finally, re- 
tiring to their garret, like all 
great composers should, they 
transformed themselves into two 
Viennese musicians, Johann 
Sweeney and Sebastian March, 
and with much corny dialogue 
did a retake on the old favorite 
Schnitzelbank. 

Maybe I’m just a push-over 
for that kind of program—but 
I’m sure you'll like it too. 

Nice People: Somewhere, 
somehow, you must have heard 
the Ave Maria Hour. That is, 
you must have heard it if you 
live anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Panama, 


Honolulu, or Japan, for it is 
broadcast in all those places over 
more than 175 stations. 


It’s a transcribed program, 
and tells dramatized stories of 
the Saints. More than that, it’s 
been on the air for thirteen 
years, and has just celebrated its 
anniversary. 


I want you to meet one of the 
men behind the show. He is a 
tall, lean, grey-haired Friar of 
the Atonement—Father Cana- 
sius Kiniry. When he isn’t pro- 
ducing the Ave Maria Hour he is 
taking care of men who are 
down on their luck and who flock 
to Saint Christopher’s Inn at 
Garrison, New York. You are 
liable to find anybody there who 
is buffeted by life—and who 
needs a friend. And they will 
find that friend in Father Cani- 
sius and the other members of 
his Order who try with conspic- 
uous success to rehabilitate them 
and send them back to the world 
good citizens. The guests at 
Saint Christopher’s come from 
all ranks of society. But no ques- 
tions are asked. If somebody 
needs help he gets it. : 

Father Canisius is on the 
Hour every week. It is his voice 
you hear saying the prayer on 
the program. 

Recordings with .professional 
casts are made at studios in New 
York. They are then processed 
and sent out to stations through- 
out the country. It does not cost 
a station anything to put the 
Hour on. The records are sent 


out gratis and the Friars hope 
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that by this means they will help 
millions to a better knowledge 
and love of God and His chosen 
friends—the Saints. They are 
doing a great work. 


One of the interests of the Fa- 
thers of the Atonement is the 
Church Unity Octave, on which 
they labor from one year’s end 
to the other. This past January, 
a Church Unity Octave program 
was presented on the Catholic 
Hour, in which the Friars as- 
sisted, one of the speakers being 
Father Canisius and another Fa- 
ther Alexander Beaton. 


Both these men are “in radio” 
and at the same time they are 
deeply immersed in the work 
Christ has called them to—the 
salvation of souls. 

They are nice people. 
world needs more of them. 

Add Musical Notes. Archie, 
the manager of Duffy’s Tavern 
(ABC Network): “He had a 
musical ear: like a French 
Horn.” And then, my friends 
Sweeney and March: “An oboe 
—an English bum.” 

Tune in next month, 
magazine, same place! 


The 


same 


Heason for Birth Prevention 


If you’re inclined to doubt that, in most eases, selfishness 
is the cause of birth prevention, read the following letter sent 


to the editor of Time magazine: 


“Sirs: 


“(Re: your) review on a meeting held in Los Angeles by 
some doctors and such concerned about the sterility in women 


(Time, Feb. 17). 


“The men seemed very concerned over the fact that half 
of the sterility was intentional or caused by the use of con- 


traceptives 


. . » It sounds to me that the gentlemen were wor- 


ried ’cause women were at last getting the upper hand in this 


baby business. 


Well, nuts to their kind.... 
“T have been married almost eleven years. 


I am childless 


from choice and every time I have to listen to my neighbors’ 
brats scream & holler and watch their mothers chasing them 
down innumerable times and the many other things you have 
to do when you have children I am intensely glad and thank- 
ful I am without child. Just think of all the time I have to 
myself and all the other numerous advantages I have by being 


childless. ... 


“I live for the time when I can live in my own home and 
not have to be all the time listening to other people’s children 
carrying on like a bunch of wild Indians.” 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Mrs. F, S. Elmore 


For the Children 


Three hings Find Jesus 
The Savior 


To be read to 
the little tots 


44; AOTHER, flowers!” Jesus 

smiled at His mother 
Mary and handed her three pink 
lilies. They were in the garden. 
Jesus was now a year and a 
half old. The Holy Family were 
living in Bethlehem. They had 
left Nazareth over a year ago. 


“How lovely they are!” Mary 
hugged her little Son and kissed 
Him. “You love your mother, 
don’t you? And your mother 
loves you.” She smoothed His 
hair. “I have just finished a 
new suit for you. Let me try 
it on you. Hold up your hands. 
Off goes your old suit. Put your 
hands here into your new suit. 
Now, there it is over your head. 
Well, it fits you fine. Now, what 
do you say to your mother?” 


“Thanks, mother.” Jesus 
snuggled up against His mother 
and put His little arms about 
her. 


Tears of happiness were in 
her eyes while she kissed little 
Jesus on the forehead and patted 
Him. When Mary had finished 
dressing Jesus again in His old 
suit, she heard the gate creak. 
“Look, Jesus. Who is coming?” 
She folded the new suit and 
laid it aside. 


Sister M. Dolores, 
Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 


Jesus looked up and saw Jo- 
seph. He left His mother and 
ran toward Joseph. “Father,” 
He cried. Joseph grabbed Him 
and lifted Him way up high, and 
said, “What a big boy you are!” 

Joseph was not the father of 
Jesus. Jesus had no man as 
father, Joseph took care of Jesus 
as a father. He was the foster 
father of Jesus. Mary was the 
real mother of Jesus. God with 
His great power made Mary the 
mother of Jesus. 


“You are a little early, Jo- 
seph,” said Mary as he came 
with Jesus to the bench in the 
garden where she was sitting. 


“Yes, I am,” answered Joseph. 
“You see we finished the house. 
And so the master said we could 
have our wages and go home. 
And here I am. I have some- 
thing for you.” He gave Mary 
a big package. 

Mary opened the package. In 
it was a mantle, shoes, and a 
veil. “They are beautiful, Jo- 
seph. Thanks very much.” 


“IT am glad you like them,” 
said Joseph. “I also brought 
some cheese.” 


“Fhat is fine. Give me the 


cheese. I shall get supper ready. 


— 
a 
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We shall eat earlier, and on the 
table outside near the house.” 
While she was talking, Mary 
gathered up the things. She 
was taking them into the house 
where she was going to prepare 
supper, 

“A fine idea, Mary,” said Jo- 
seph. “Jesus and I will gather 
some vegetables and fruit. There 
still are some cherries. I think 
I see some ripe peaches and 
plums. Come, Jesus, you may 
help me carry the basket.” 

Joseph had Jesus take one 
handle of the basket and off they 
went. Joseph put a ladder un- 
der the cherries. He climbed 
the ladder with the basket on 
one arm and picked the cherries. 
He came down and gave Jesus 
the basket. At the peach tree 
he saw five ripe peaches. They 
were not very high. So Joseph 
put the basket on the ground. 
He held Jesus up high to pick 
one peach at a time and had 
Him put each into the basket. 
The plum tree had no ripe plums. 
But the apple tree had many 
ripe apples. They were early 
apples. Joseph put the basket 
down and raised Jesus up high 
to pick the apples one by one 
and helped Him pluck them. 

Then they went to get some 
lettuce, carrots, and beets. Now 
the basket was full. It was too 
heavy for Jesus. So Joseph put 
it on his arm and took Jesus by 
the hand. Returning from the 
garden, they found Mary setting 
the table. 

Taking the basket, Mary said, 
“Joseph, take the lettuce and 
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carrots and beets to the well 
and wash them. Jesus can stay 
here with me.” 


“Before I wash the vegetables, 
let Jesus go with me to see the 
donkey. We have time, haven't 
we?” 


“Yes, you have time,” laughed 


Mary. “The donkey will be glad 
to see Jesus.” 
Hand in hand Joseph and 


Jesus went into the stable. When 
the donkey saw Jesus, he brayed 
happily. Jesus played with him, 
stroking his forehead and his 
neck. In the meantime, Joseph 
brushed him down. Then they 
went to the well, the donkey 
walking along at the side of 
Jesus. After the donkey was 
back in the stable, Jesus patted 
the donkey again with His little 
hands, and on leaving He waved 
His hands to the donkey. 


After Joseph had taken Jesus 
to Mary, he took the lettuce, car- 
rots, and beats to wash them 
at the well. 


On a plate Mary had placed 
some fruit. Carrying the basket, 
she went with Jesus into the 
house. She put the basket on a 
bench. “Now, Jesus,” she said, 
“hold on to my apron, I will 
carry the hot food outside for 
our picnic supper.” 

So out to the table went Jesus 
and Mary. Joseph was putting 
the lettuce and carrots on a 
plate. Mary placed the dish on 
the table. Then Mary sat Jesus 
next to her and she and Joseph 
sat down. 


: 
ik 


“Now,” Mary said, “Joseph, 
you say the prayers and Jesus, 
you fold your hands nicely.” 


As always the food tasted 
fne. Little Jesus ate some of 
the cooked food, and a piece of 
bread, some lettuce, and drank 
sme milk. He also ate two 
cherries and a half of a peach. 
After supper, they prayed. 


Then Joseph helped Mary 
dear the table. In the house 
Mary washed the dishes, and 
Joseph went to the stable to look 
after the donkey. When she had 
put the dishes away, Mary said 
to Jesus, “Come, Jesus, we are 
ying to surprise Joseph.” 

“Are we, mother?” 
Jesus. 

‘Tam going to put on your 
suit.” So Mary bathed Jesus 
and dressed Him in His new 
suit. 

Jesus stood before her. “Now 
Son,” said His mother, smooth- 
ing His hair, “you look like a 
little Prince.” 

She looked at herself. “I guess 
I must put on my beautiful inew 
dress, too. For if You look like 
a prince, your mother’ should 
look like a queen.” 

Hand in hand, Jesus and His 
blessed Mother went outside in 
their new clothes. Joseph was 
standing by the table and look- 
ig up toward the sky. When 
Mary was near him, he said, 
“Mary, do you see—,” and then 
le saw Mary and Jesus all 
dressed up in new clothes. “You 


voth look fine. But what is the 
feast?” 


asked 
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“Well, Joseph, I made this 
new suit for Jesus and a new 
dress for myself. I wished you 
to see Jesus in His outfit. He 
looked so handsome, so I put on 
a new dress, too. Don’t you 
think He looks like a Prince?” 

“Jesus looks like a King and 
is one. And you are a Queen, 
Mary.” 

Mary sat down on a bench 
with Jesus in her lap, and Joseph 
sat nearby. 

“What were you looking at in 
the sky,” Joseph?” asked Mary. 

“Oh, yes. Do you see that 
strange star over there?” Both 
looked, but the star was not 
there. 

Then Jesus pointed with His 
little hand, “See, there it is.” 

In the sky where Jesus was 
pointing was a brilliant beauti- 
ful star. It was a new star. 
And it was moving. The strange 
new star was near the house of 


. the Holy Family, but it was still 


moving. Now the star 
over their house. 

They heard voices and a cara- 
van of camels and horses and a 
crowd of people came by. There 
were three kings mounted on 
camels and nobles on horses and 
servants walking. The _ kings 
dismounted. 

The gate opened and in came 
the three kings, robed in most 
beautiful garments. 

The three kings came toward 
the Holy Family. There they 
saw Jesus with Mary, His moth- 
er, and Joseph. 

The three kings stood before 
Jesus and looked at Him. They 


came 
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said to themselves, “Thanks be 
to God, this is really the Savior, 
the King of Kings whose star 
we have seen.” 

They knelt and, bowing to the 
ground before Him, adored the 
Divine Child. 

“We have come,” they said, 
“to aecept you as our King and 
Savior.” Then rising up, they 
added, “We have brought you 
gifts.” 

Each of the three kings clap- 
ped his hands. Servants brought 
gold, imeense, which gives a 
sweet smelling smoke when 
burned, and myrrh, which is 
a fragrant sticky gum. 

“We have brought gold, a fit- 
ting gift for our King,” said 


“We have brought frankip. 
eense, a rare incense for oy 
God,” said Melchior, 

“We have brought myrrh, ; 
sweet perfume of sacrifice to ow 
Savior,” said Balthasar, 

Gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
the three kings brought as gifts 
to Jesus. Gold means love, frank. 
incense means prayer, and myrrh 
means sacrifice. Love, prayer, 
and sacrifice are the greatest 
gifts we can give to Jesus, our 
Savior and King. 

Again the three kings knelt, 
bowed to the ground before 
Jesus, and adored Him as their 
God, Savior, and King. 

Jesus smiled. He raised His 
little hands over them and bless- 


ed them. 
— 


A Prayer To Be Said By Children 


Sweetest Jesus, who, being subject as a child to Mary and 
Joseph at Nazareth, didst leave to children an excellent pattern 
of affection and obedience to parents, and of wondrous reverence 
for all men, grant, I most earnestly beseech Thee, that I may 
strive to see Thee always and in all things, so that as my years 
increase, I too may increase in Thy grace and love: Who livest 
and reignest world without end. Amen. 


Gaspar. 


Visitor: “Will you walk with me to the street ear?” 
Little Boy: “No, Ma’am, ’cause mother said we’d eat as 
soon as you left.” 


Caller: “How old are you, Marjorie?” 
Marjorie: “I’m five—an’ mother says if I’m good an’ eat 
plenty of oatmeal I'll be six next summer.” 


A visitor at the Capitol was accompanied by his small som 
The little boy watched from the gallery when the House came 
to order. 
“Why did the minister pray for all those men, Pop? 
“He didn’t. He looked them over and prayed for the 
country.”—The Springfield Mirror. 
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It's Great Reading! 


“TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY” 
BY REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


In the period of uncertainty and readjustment, following 
World War II, mankind is seeking with more than usual 
urgency an understanding of the great basic truths which 
underlie the Christian faith. Dr. O’Brien here explains these 
truths in the light of the findings of modern research in 
philosophy, history, scripture and science. 


Back of this book is an experience of thirty years of 
teaching, consequently the volume is founded on a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the old and new literature on the sub- 
ject. The style is simple, the language popular, and the 
book is filled with examples and stories from the author’s 
reading and experience. It will appeal to believing Christians 
aS a means of renewing their religious knowledge. It will 
also deeply interest all persons, regardless of faith—or lack 
of it—as an answer to their uncertainty and drift. 


Here Is What Others Say About It: 


“It will fascinate the man-in-the-street not less than the academic.” 
“The best book to give those of inquiring mind and troubled heart.” 
“A masterpiece by the outstanding Apostle to the intelligentsia of our day.” 


“The finest contribution to the philosophy of religion and of life which 
I've encountered in 50 years of reading.” 


“A treasury of information, it is likewise a treasury ,of the most apt and 
Muminating quotations from many and diverse sources.’ 


‘The layman will find here clear, concrete arguments for religion and 
Christinnity 


“Here is a Christian and an orthodox answer to the objections of Science, 
falsely so-called, and to much current Modernism.’ 


Cloth Bound, $2.75; Paper Bound, $1.75 
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A MANUAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE STUDENTS AND- 


loh G. FOR YOUNG PEOPLES AND - - 
ADULT DISCUSSION GROUPS - 


Volume I presents a general acquaintanceship with the 
Bible, and requires the reader or student to page the 
Bible, become acquainted with the arrangement of the 
Books, and read some sections of each Book. Volume II 
continues this general discussion. Volume III takes up 
specific questions in the Old and New Testament. Volume 
IV is a continuation of this method. Subsequent volumes 
to be published later will continue in this manner. The 
Chapters and Discussion Aids are constructed to be of 
the utmost help in this modern way of studying the 
Bible. Some of the Chapter titles are listed below: 


Vol. I—The Book of Books; Catholic and Protestant Bibles; 
Inspiration and Inerrancy; Prophetical Literature in the 
Bible. 


Vol. II—Stories and Parables; Types and Figures; Orations; 
Places of Worship; Sacred Persons; Sacred Times; Religious 
Sects. 


Vol. I1I—The Bible and Science; Creation and Evolution; 
Origin of Man; The Fall; Original Sin. 


Vol. IV—Primitive Pair and Descendants; Deluge and the 
Ark; Ill-Fated Cities; Esau and Jacob; Exodus from Egypt. 


Single copy (any volume) $ .30 
One copy each all 4 volumes $ 1.00 
Per 100 assorted (plus postage) $13.50 
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